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PREFACE. 


nPHE  following  notes  have  been  compiled  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  prove  useful  to 
the  pharmacist  and  physician,  who  may  possess 
neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  search 
through  the  serial  literature  of  the  day,  in  which 
such  information  is  to  be  found. 

With  a  view  of  making  the  enumeration  as 
concise  as  possible  the  editor  has  been  com- 
pelled to  omit  the  names  of  the  numerous 
authorities  for  the  facts  cited.  This  is  in  many 
respects  to  be  regretted,  but,  to  have  done 
otherwise,  would  have  caused  too  serious  a  de- 
mand upon  the  space  allotted,  and  would  have 
somewhat  encumbered  a  list  designed  to  be  as 
much  to  the  point  as  possible. 

Original  papers  have  been  consulted  when 
possible,  and,  with  regard  to  secondary  source  of 
information,  the  editor,  who  sets  up  no  claim 
to  originality,  has  drawn  freely  from  all  his  ex- 
changes, and  would  especially  acknowledge 
his  indebtedness  to  several   writers,  as  Mr.  H. 


Helbing  of  the  German  Hospital,  London, 
{Year-Book  of  Pharmacy)  ;  Professor  Sadtler 
[Pharmaceutical  Record),  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Rhode 
{Registered  Pharmacist),  who  have  all  gone 
over  ground  of  a  similar  character  to  that  now 
to  be  travelled.  Very  large  advantage  has  also 
been  taken  of  M^rcA's  Bulletin,  the  Year  Book 
of  Pharmacy,  the  Pharmaceutical  journal  and 
Transactions,  the  American  journal  of  Phar- 
macy, the  Therapeutical  Gazette,  the  American 
Druggist,  and  other  works  more  or  less  devoted 
to  new  remedies.  To  these  journals,  and  many- 
others  which  have  been  occasionally  consulted, 
the  thanks  of  the  editor  are  hereby  tendered. 

E.  B.  Shuttleworth. 


Notes  on  New  Remedies. 


Abrin. 

Some  light  has  recently  been  thrown  on  the 
probable  character  of,  at  least,  one  of  the  bodies 
to  which  the  poisonous  or  irritating  effect  of 
the  infusion  of  the  seeds  of  Ahriis  precatorius  is 
to  be  attributed.  Until  very  lately  it  was 
thought  that  this  was  due  to  a  ferment,  gener- 
ated by  the  contact  of  an  apparently  harmless 
bacillus  with  the  infusion,  and  it  has  been 
affirmed  that  the  bacillus  itself  is  the  active 
agent.  It  is  now  stated  that  an  unorganized 
ferment,  to  which  the  name  Abrin  has  been 
given,  exists  in  the  seeds.  It  has  been  isolated 
b}'^  Merck,  and  is  now  being  submitted  to  a 
pharmacological  investigation.  It  is  described 
as  a  brownish-yellow  powder,  soluble  in  water 
and  capable  of  producing  the  well-known 
jequirity  ophthalmia.  It  is  said  to  be  fatally 
poisonous  in  quantities  of  i  in  100,000,000  of 
the  weight  of  the  animal  experimented  on.  For 
a  man  weighing  about  144  pounds  the  lethal 
dose  would,  therefore,  be  one-hundredth  of  a 
grain,  showing  abrin  to  be  one  of  the  most 
poisonous  agents  yet  isolated. 


Acetal,  Ethidene-diethyl  Ether.  CH3CH 
(CsH.O)^. 

Not  by  any  means  a  new  compound,  though 
its  application  in  medicine  is  comparatively 
recent.  Prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol 
by  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  is 
also  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  alde- 
hyde. 

Characters. — Colorless  liquid  ;  odor,  like  alco- 
hol ;  burning  taste  ;  s.g.  '831  at  2o°C.  Solu- 
bility :  in  water,  1-18  ;  in  alcohol  and  ether,  all 
proportions.  Decomposed  by  dilute  acids, 
chlorine,  etc.  Forms  aldehyde,  and  finally 
acetic  acid,  by  exposure  to  air. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Narcotic,  hypnotic. 
Said  to  produce  nausea  and  after  ill  effects. 

Administration. — The  dose  is  i^  to  3  drachms, 
which  cannot  well  be  given 'in  water,  on  ac- 
count of  the  limited  solubility  of  the  acetal. 
Its  burning  taste  is  also  considered  an  objec- 
tion. 

AcETOPHENONE,  See  Hypuonc. 

AcETPHENETiDiN,  See  Pheuacctin. 

ACETYLMETHYLPARAMIDOPHENOL,    SCC     Metha- 

cetin. 

AcETYLPHENYLHYDRAZiN,  See  Pyrodin. 

Acid  Agaricic,  Acid  Agaric,  Acid  Laricic, 
Ci4H270H(COOH)2. 

Introduced  by  Hofmeister  in  1889.  Derived 
from  Polyporus  officinalis,  white  agaric.  The 
active  constituent  of  the  fungus,  and  of  the 
so-called  agaricin. 

Char. — White  crystalline  needles,  melting  at 
138'^C.     Solubility  :  in  cold  water  sparingly,  in 


hot  water  readily,  as  also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Forms  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalies,  and  in- 
soluble salts  with  the  heavy  metals.  Should 
not  taste  bitter  when  dissolved  in  weak  alco- 
hol. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Anhydrotic,  said  to  pro- 
duce as  good  results  as  atropine,  and  without 
hurtful  secondary  action.  No  effect  on  the 
pupil.  Used  with  advantage  in  night  sweats 
of  phthisis. 

Administration. — Best  results  from  repeated 
small  doses.     Effects  not  immediate. 

Dose. — One-eighth  to  one-third  of  a  grain,  i^ 
grains  have  produced  nausea,  and  slight  in- 
toxication, and  larger  doses  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea.     Not  suitable  for  hypodermic  use. 

Acid  Camphoric,  C8H,4(COOH)2. 

Derived  from  camphor  by  oxidation  with 
nitric  acid. 

Char. — Colorless,  acicular  crystals,  having 
an  acid  taste,  and  melting  at  lyS^C.  Solu- 
bility: in  water  slightly ;  in  alcohol  and  ether 
readily;  in  fixed  oils  1-50. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antiseptic  and  disinfect- 
ant, in  acute  and  chronic  affections  of  the 
respiratory  passages.  Used  as  a  douche,  in- 
halation, or  as  a  lotion.  Antidiaphoretic  in 
night  sweats  of  phthisis. 

Administration. — In  acute  catarrh,  a  2  per 
cent,  solution,  on  wadding,  applied  up  the 
nostril  ;  in  bronchitis,  a  i  or  2  per  cent,  solu- 
tion, as  a  spray  ;  in  pharyngo-laryngitis  and 
tracheitis,  J  to  i  per  cent,  spray.  As  a  derm- 
atic, a  2  per  cent,  solution   may  be  employed. 


Internally,  as  an  anhydrotic,  the  dose  is  15  to 
30  grains. 

Acid  Cresylic,  see  Cresol. 

Acid  Carbolic,  Phenic  acid,  Pheyiylic  acid, 
Phenyl  hydrate.  Phenyl  alcohol.  Phenol,  Coal 
Tar  Creasote,  CgHgOH. 

The  synthetic  acid  has  recently  appeared  in 
commerce.  It  is  said  to  be  free  from  the  im- 
purities of  the  ordinary  acid,  forming  a  clear 
solution  with  water,  and  possessing  compara- 
tively little  odor.  Its  melting  point  is  4i"C., 
against  33°  for  official  carbolic  acid.  It  boils 
at  i8i°C.,  about  7^  lower  than  the  B.  P.  pro- 
duct.    Its  s.  g.  is  1. 0681. 

Comparison  of  its  antiseptic  and  disinfect- 
ant power  with  that  of  the  ordinary  acids 
showed  it  to  be  practically  of  about  the  same 
value,  though  the  balance  was  slightly  in  favor 
of  the  older  commercial  kinds. 

Acid  Santoninic,  C^^H^qO^. 

Said  to  be  the  active  principle  of  Levant 
wormseed ;  santonin  being  the  anhydride  of 
the  acid.  Must  not  be  confounded  with  santonic 
acid  (?) 

Char. — Small  colorless  crystals.  Solubility  : 
difficultly  in  water  and  ether ;  readily  in  alco- 
hol and  chloroform. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Anthelmintic,  as  santonin. 

Administration. — The  insoluble  character  of 
this  acid  is  a  disadvantage,  as  in  the  case  of 
santonin,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  the  former  has 
any  preference  over  the  latter  in  any  respect. 
The  acid  which  is  dibasic,  may  be  combined 
with  metals,  the  salts  being  generally  soluble 
in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
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Adonidin. 

A  glucoside  obtained  from  the  leaves  and 
stalks  of  ^^ow?5  venialis  (false  hellebore),  by 
treatment  with  alcohol,  decoloration  with  lead 
acetate,  and  precipitation  by  tannin,  the  re- 
sulting salt  being  decomposed  by  zinc  hydrate 
and  purified  by  a  complicated  process. 

Char. — Amorphous,  or  obscurely  crystal- 
line ;  very  bitter ;  neutral  ;  very  readily  de- 
composed by  heat.  Solubility :  sparingly  in 
water,  readily  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether, 
chloroform  and  benzine. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Cardiac  tonic,  used  suc- 
cessfully as  a  substitute  for  digitalis,  possesses 
a  sedative  action  akin  to  that  of  belladonna. 

Administration. — In  camphor  water  or  pills, 
or  combined  with  sp.  ammon.  arom.  Dose  : 
one-tenth  to  one-third  grain. 

Ajowan,  Ajava,  Ajwain,  Bishop's  Weed. 

The  seeds  of  Carum  Copticum  (Umbelliferas), 
growing  in  India,  Persia,  and  Egypt. 

Char. — Brownish,  rough,  ovate  seeds,  about 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  long ;  odor  recalling 
thyme  ;  taste  aromatic. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Carminative,  stimulant, 
antiseptic  ;  externally  analgesic.  Used  in 
cholera,  diarrhoea,  etc.,  and  as  a  remedy  for 
chronic  alcoholism.  Antiseptic  action  due  to 
thymol  and  cymene,  of  which  the  seeds  con- 
tain a  large  quantity. 

Administration. — Fluid  extract.  Dose  :  lo 
to  30  minims. 

Allyl  Tribromide,  Tribromhydrin,  C^H^ 
Bro. 


Introduced  as  a  remedy  by  de  Fleury,  in 
1888.  Made  by  decomposing  allyl  iodide  with 
bromine. 

Char. — Yellowish  liquid  ;  s.g.  1.43  ;  boils 
2i7^C. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Sedative,  anodyne;  in  hys- 
teria, asthma,  and  whooping-cough. 

Administration. — Dose  :  5  drops,  in  capsules  ; 
can  be  given  hypodermically,  2  or  3  drops 
in  16  minims  of  ether. 

Aluminium  Aceto-tartrate. 

May  be  made  by  dissolving  150  parts  of 
alum,  and  140  of  sodium  carbonate,  each  in 
2,000  of  water  ;  precipitating,  washing,  drain- 
ing, and  dissolving,  with  a  mixture  of  30  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  27  of  tartaric  acid, 
aided  by  heat  ;  finally  evaporating  to  dryness. 

Char. — A  whitish  powder,  or  yellowish 
crystalline  granules.  Soluble  in  water,  unsol- 
uble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  glycerin. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Disinfectant,  antiseptic, 
caustic,  astringent.  Used  in  affections  of  the 
nose,  pharynx,  or  larynx.  In  contact  with  the 
mucous  membrane  the  dry  salt  quickly  pro- 
duces superficial  cauterization,  accompanied 
by  an  effusion  of  serum. 

Administration. — A  twenty  per  cent,  solution 
may  be  applied  on  cotton,  or  a  teaspoonful  of 
this  solution  in  a  pint  of  water  may  be  used 
for  insufflation,  or  a  dry  dressing  may  be  made 
by  mixing  with  an  equal  weight  of  boracic 
acid,  with  some  inert  powder.  A  50  per  cent. 
so\  ution  is  used  as  a  wash  for  chilblains.  Con- 
side  rable  momentary  irritation    is  produced  by 
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the  application  of  strong  solutions  to  the  nasal 
mucous  surfaces. 

Alveloz,  Aveloz  Milk. 

The  milky  juice  of  Euphorbia  heterodoxa, 
(Euphorbiaceae)  , growing  in  Pernambuco. 

Props,  and  Uses. —  Caustic,  used  in  cancer, 
lupus,  and  syphilis.  Produces  suppuration,  and 
is  somewhat  similar  to  jequirity  m  action. 
Appears  to  be  absorbed,  causing  a  profuse 
secretion  of  highly  colored  and  offensive  urine. 
The  external  action  is  caustic,  diseased  tissues 
being  destroyed.  Several  American  writers 
testify  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  this  remedy,  especially  in  the  case  of 
malignant  ulcers. 

Ammonium  Borate  (NH4HB204)23H20- 

Prepared  by  saturating  boric  acid  with  liq. 
ammoniae. 

Char. — White  crystals,  having  an  ammonia- 
cal  odor;  passes  by  exposure  into  an  acid 
salt.     i>olubility  :  in  water,  1-12. 

Props,  avd  Uses. — Antipyretic,  said  to  be  of 
great  use  in  the  first  stages  of  phthisis.  For- 
merl}-  recommended  in  urinary  disorders,  at- 
tended with  excess  of  acid,  or  earthy  phos- 
phates.    Not  now  much  used  for  this  purpose. 

Administration. — Dose,  as  an  antipyretic,  5 
grains,  generally  combined  with  codeine  and 
other  sedatives. 

Amylene  Hydrate,  Dimethylethylcarbinol, 
(CHaJsC^HgCHO. 

Introduced  as  a  hypnotic  in  1887.  Prepared 
from  trimethylethylene,  one  of  the  constituents 
of  amylene  made   from  fusil  oil.      The  former 
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compound  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and, 
on  distillation,  with  water,   yields  the  hydrate. 

Char. — Colorless  oily  liquid  ;  odor  of  cam- 
phor and  peppermint  ;  s.g.  -Bi  ;  boiling  point 
100°  C.  Soluble  in  water,  1-12;  and  alcohol.  Is 
liable  to  be  contaminated  with  amyl  alcohol, 
detected  by  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphu- 
ric acid. 

Props,  and  Uses. — A  safe  hypnotic,  of  about 
half  the  strength  of  chloral  hydrate,  and  prefer- 
able to  it.  Does  not  interfere  much  with  the 
heart's  action,  nor  with  digestion. 

Administration. — One  drachm,  with  an  equal 
weight  of  ext.  licorice,  and  ten  drachms  of 
water,  will  generally  produce  sleep  of  6  or  8 
hours  duration  ;  or  the  hypnotic  may  be  given 
as  an  enema,  composed  of  75  grains  hydrate, 
dissolved  in  i^  ozs.  of  water,  with  about  a 
drachm  of  mucilage  added.  The  adult  dose  of 
the  hydrate  is  from  45  to  75  grains. 

Anthrarobin,  CjgHigOg. 

Introduced,  in  1888,  as  a  substitute  for  chry- 
sarobin,  or  the  so-called  chrysophanic  acid, 
over  which  it  possesses  advantages.  Made  by 
boiling  alizarin,  flavo-purpurin,  or  other  similar 
member  of  the  anthraquinone  group,  with  zinc 
dust  and  ammonia,  and  precipitating  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Char. — Yellowish-white  powder.  Solubility  ; 
does  not  dissolve  in  water,  or  dilute  acids,  but 
readily  in  dilute  solutions  of  alkalies,  which,  by 
exposure,  become  green,  then  blue,  and  finally, 
violet.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  1-5  ;  also  in  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  in  glycerin,  i-io. 
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Props,  and  Uses. — As  chrysarobin,  but  does 
not  cause  inflammation  of  the  cuticle,  nor  pro- 
duce stains  of  a  marked  and  permanent  char- 
acter. Internally,  anthrarobin  is  not  poisonous, 
as  is  chrysarobin,  most  of  it  being  eliminated 
by  the  urine. 

Antifebrin,  Acetanilide,  Phenylacetamide. 
CeH^NHCHgCO. 

Known  for  many  years,  but  only  used  medi- 
cinally since  1886.  Prepared  by  boiling  to- 
gether aniline  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  dis- 
tilling the  crystalline  product.  It  is  believed 
that  the  antifebrin  of  Kalle  is  identical  with 
acetanilide. 

Char. — White,  crystalline,  odorless  scales,  or 
needles.  Melts  at  i2o°C. ;  boils,  aga^C.  Solu- 
bility :  Very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  more 
readily  in  hot  water  ;  freely  in  alcohol.  Nega- 
tive in  chemical  properties.  Liable  to  contain 
aniline ;  detected  by  treating  an  aqueous  mix- 
ture with  sodium  hypobromide.  An  orange 
precipitate  indicates  the  impurity. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antipyretic,  analgesic, 
sedative,  nervine.  Chiefly  used  as  an  antipy- 
retic in  typhoid,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  etc. 
Proved  very  useful  in  la  grippe. 

Administration. — In  powder  or  solution.  It 
may  be  dissolved  in  brandy  or  spirits,  and  di- 
luted with  syrup  and  water.  Dose:  2  to  15 
grains. 

Antifebrin,  Bromated,  see  Antisepsin. 

Antifebrin,  Methylated,  see  Exalgin. 

Antifebrin,  Oxymethylated,  see  Methace- 
tin. 
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Antipyrine,   Analgesine,    Dimethyloxychini- 
zine,   Phenyldimethylpyrazolon, 
CeH,(CH3),C3HN20. 

Introduced  by  Dr.  Knorr  in  1884.  Prepared, 
by  a  complicated  process,  from  a  mixture  of 
methyloxychinizine,  methyl  iodide,  and  methyl 
alcohol. 

Char. — White  laminar  crystals,  or  powder  ; 
almost  inodorous,  with  mild  taste.  Neutral. 
Solubility  :  in  water  about  3-2  ;  alcohol,  i-i  ; 
ether,  1-50.  Melts  ii3^C.  Wide  range  of  in- 
compatibility, as  with  metallic  salts,  alkaloidal 
reagents,  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  chloral  hy- 
drate, naphthol,  sodium  salicylate,  extract  of 
cinchona,  astringent   tinctures,  infusions,  etc. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antipyretic,  in  typhoid  and 
other  fevers,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  etc.;  a 
popular  remedy  for  migraine.  Must  be  pre- 
scribed with  caution,  on  account  of  its  depres- 
sing effects.  Sometimes  causes  a  rash,  which 
soon  disappears.  Said  to  be  a  more  powerful 
haemostatic  than  ergot,  or  astringent  iron  solu- 
tions.    Analgesic  in  sea-sickness. 

Administration. — Best  given  in  powder  form, 
uncombined  with  other  remedies ;  a  little 
sweetened  aromatic  water  proves  a  good  ve- 
hicle. Dose  :  5  to  30  grains.  Can  be  admin- 
istered hypodermically,  in  one-third  above 
quantity,  dissolved  in  water. 

Antisepsin,     Bromated   Antifehrin,     Brotn- 
acetanilide,   Paramonobromphenylacetamide, 
CgH^Br  NH  CH3CO. 

Acetanilide  with  one  H  atom  replaced  by 
Br.       Prepared    by    dissolving   acetanilide   in 
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acetic  acid,  adding  bromine  and  purifying  by 
crystallization  from  alcohol. 

Char. — Pearly,  colorless,  tasteless  crystals. 
Melts  at  164. 5°C.  Solubility;  not  soluble  in 
cold  water  ;  sparingly  in  hot  water  and  cold 
glycerine;  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Intended  to  combine  the 
febrifuge  effects  of  antifebrin  with  the  sedative 
effects  of  bromine.  Experiments  on  animals 
showed  decided  antipyretic  and  depressant 
properties,  accompanied  with  powerful  mydri- 
atic action.  We  have  not  yet  seen  any  record 
of  the  therapeutic  use  of  the  compound. 

Antithermine,  Phenylhydrazin  levulinicAcid 
C6H5N2HCH3C(CH2)2COOH. 

Introduced  in  1887 ;  related  to  antipyrine. 
Prepared  by  dissolving  phenylhydrazine  in 
acetic  acid,  adding  levulinic  acid,  and  dissolv- 
ing the  precipitate  in  alcohol  and  crystallizing. 

Char. — Colorless  or  yellow  crystals,  slightly 
bitter.  Solubility  :  sparingly  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Said  to  be  an  antipyretic, 
but  has  never  come  into  use. 

Aristol,  lodthymol,  C^^Yi^^lO  (?) 

Prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  thy- 
mol in  aqueous  soda  lye,  by  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  iodide  of  potassium. 

Char. — A  reddish-brown,  amorphous,  odor- 
less powder.  Solubility  :  insoluble  in  water  and 
glvcerin ;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  warm  oils ; 
freely  in  ether.  Contains  45.8  per  cent,  of 
iodine. 

Props,  and  Uses. — As  chrysarobin  and  anthra- 
robin,  but  does  not  color  the  skin  as  the  former. 
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nor  is  it  irritating  or  poisonous.  Has  proved 
very  useful  in  mycosis  and  lupus. 

Administration. — As  a  powder,  by  dusting,  or 
in  fatty  ointment. 

Aseptol,  Sozolic  Acid,  Sulphocarhol,  Ortho- 
phetwl-sulphonic  acid,  Orthosulphophenic  acid, 
Phenyl-sulphuric  acid,  Orthosulpho-carbolic  acid, 
CeH^OHSOgH. 

Analogous  to  the  acid  from  which  the  sul- 
phocarbolates  of  sodium  and  zinc,  B.  P.,  are 
prepared.  The  ortho  acid  is  made  by  mixing 
cold  sulphuric  (5  parts)  and  carbolic  acid  (6 
parts),  leaving  them  in  contact  for  some  days, 
and  removing  excess  of  the  former  by  calcium 
or  barium  salt,  as  in  the  B.  P.  method. 

Char. — Reddish  or  amber  colored  liquid,  con- 
taining 33^  per  cent,  of  the  acid  ;  s.g.  1.167. 
Solubility  :  mixes  readily  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  glycerin. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antiseptic,  said  to  be  free 
from  irritating  or  poisonous  properties.  As  a 
dressing  for  wounds,  ulcers,  etc.,  solutions  of  i 
to  5  per  cent,,  are  employed ;  as  a  lotion  in 
parasitical  skin  diseases,  i  to  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tions. 

Baycuru,  Biacuru. 

The  root  of  Statice  Brasiliensis  (Plumbagi- 
naceae)  growing  in  Brazil. 

Char. — Tortuous  roots,  from  one-third  to  one 
inch  in  thickness.  Externally,  dark  chocolate, 
internally,  flesh -colored.  Taste,  astringent. 
Contains  12.5  per  cent,  of  tannin,  a  resin, 
and  an  alkaloid,  baycurine. 
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Props,  and  Uses. — Astringent  and  discutient. 
May  be  used  internally  when  catechu  or  kino 
are  indicated.  Also  locally,  in  aphthous  and 
ulcerative  affections  of  the  mouth    and  throat. 

Admifiistration. — As  fluid  extract.  Dose,  30 
to  60  minims. 

Benzanilide,  Phenylbenz amide.  CgHgNH 
COCeH,. 

Introduced  by  Kahn  in  1888.  Prepared  by 
the  action  of  benzoic  acid  on  aniline,  and  of  a 
similar  chemical  and  therapeutical  character 
with  acetanilide. 

Char. — Pearly  white  scales  ;  melis  i63°C. 
Solubility  :  insoluble  in  water  ;  sparingly  in 
ether  ;  readily  in  alcohol. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antipyretic,  as  antefebrin. 

Administration. — Three  grains  produce  a 
marked  effect,  but  it  is  said  that  tolerance  of 
the  remedy  is  speedily  established,  and  the  dose 
must  be  from  time  to  time  increased. 

Benzoyl  sulphinide,  see  Saccharin. 

Bromacetanilide,  see  antisepsin. 

Betol,  Naphthalol,  NaphthaJsalol,  Naphthyl 
Salicylate  CeH^OHCOOC,  ^H^. 

A  compound  of  beta-naphthol  with  salicylic 
acid. 

Char. — White,  crystalline,  odorless,  tasteless 
scales  ;  melts  at  95°C.  Solubility  :  in  water 
very  sparingly  ;  readily  in  alcohol.  Not  dis- 
solved nor  decomposed  by  acids,  gastric  juice,, 
nor  pepsin,  but  acted  on  by  pancreatic  and 
other  ferments.     Relatively  not  poisonous. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antipyretic,  antiseptic  ; 
used    in    catarrh   of  the   bladder,  gonorrhceal 


cystitis,  and  rheumatism.  Said  to  be  preferable 
to  salol. 

Administration. — Dose  :  2  to  5  grains,  in 
powder,  tablets,  or  pills.  Worked  up  with 
cocao  butter,  1-4,  in  bougies,  for  gonorrhoea. 

Beta-Naphthol,  see  Naphthol. 

Borneol,  Borneo  Camphor  (Ngai  Camphor), 
Catnphyl  Alcohol,  CjoHj^OH. 

The  natural  product  obtained  from  Dryo- 
halanops  camphora,  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  is 
said  to  be  chemically  undistinguishable  from 
artificial  borneol  prepared  from  turpentine,  or 
by  the  action  of  sodium  on  ordinary  camphor. 
Its  optical  properties  are,  however,  different,  as 
also  are  those  of  Ngai  camphor,  and  Borneo 
camphor. 

Char. — The  artificial  product  resembles  ordi- 
nary camphor  in  appearance  and  odor.  It  is 
usually  m  leafy,  white  crystals,  and,  in  mass,  is 
heavier  than  water.  It  melts  at  igg^C,  while 
the    melting    point    of    ordinary    camphor   is 

Props,  and  Uses. — The  action  of  all  the  above 
camphors  is  said  to  be  almost  identical  with 
that  of  ordinary  laurel  camphor,  although  the 
artificial  product  is  more  energetic  in  its  effect 
on  the  heart  than  are  the  other  members  of  the 
group,  and  it  may  be  considered  more  poisonous. 

Administration. — It  is  not  likely  that  borneol 
will  take  the  place  of  laurel  camphor  for 
internal  use,  but,  could  it  be  cheaply  produced, 
it  would  no  doubt  fill  the  other  medicinal  and 
industrial  applications  of  the  drug. 
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Butyl-Chloral  Hydrate,  improperly  called 
Croton- chloral  Hydrate,  C^HgClgCHgO. 

Although  this  compound  is  official  in  the 
B.P.,  it  is  still  sometimes  confounded  with 
ordinary  chloral  hydrate — CgHClgO.HaO-  A 
few  words  of  explanation  may,  therefore,  be 
excusable,  A  glance  at  the  formulas  shows 
the  difference  in  composition.  The  first  indi- 
cates chlorinated  butyric  aldehyde,  the  second 
chlorinated  acetic  aldehyde.  The  solubilities 
in  water  and  chloroform  are  very  different,  as 
are  also  the  therapeutic  uses,  the  butyl  com- 
pound not  only  being  used  as  a  hypnotic  but 
very  extensively  as  an  anodyne  in  neuralgia, 
periostitis,  etc.  The  name  croton-chloral 
hydrate  is  a  misnomer,  really  belonging  to  the 
compound  C^HgClgCHgO. 

Chekan,  Cheken,  Chequen. 

The  leaves  of  a  Chilian  shrub,  Eugenia  chekan 
(Myrtaceae). 

Char. — Light  green,  smooth,  delicately 
wrinkled,  elliptic  leaves,  about  one  inch  long. 
Taste,  aromatic  and  bitter. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Stimulant,  expectorant ; 
useful  in  chronic  catarrh  and  bronchitis.  Diu- 
retic ;  employed  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder. 

Administration. — As  fluid  extract.  Dose  : 
I  to  3  fluid  drachms,  combined  with  syrup. 

Chinoline,  Quinoline,  CgH^N. 

Is  found  in  coal  tar  and  bone  oil,  and  is  a 
derivative  of  cinchonine  and  quinine,  but  is 
prepared  by  digesting  a  mixture  of  aniline, 
nitrobenzole,  glycerin,  and  sulphuric  acid,  the 
chinoline  being  afterwards  separated  by   treat- 
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ment  with  soda,  and  subsequent  distillation  in  a 
current  of  steam. 

Char. — A  transparent  odorous,  oily  liquid  ; 
s.g.  log  ;  boils  at  235-6'^C.  Solubility  :  spar- 
ingly in  water  ;  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
The  tartrate  and  salicylate  are  principally 
used.  The  former  is  in  white  crystals,  soluble 
in  water,  1-40  ;  the  latter  is  soluble  i-ioo. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antiseptic, germicide,  anti- 
pyretic. 

Administration. — Of  chinoline,  3  to  10 minims. 
Topically,  in  diphtheria,  in  a  i  to  5  per  cent, 
solution,  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water. 
The  tartrate  is  given  in  doses  of  5  to  15  grains 
in  chloroform  water,  or  a  sweet  aromatic  water. 

Chloralamide,  Chloral -formamide,  CCI3CH- 
OHNHCHO. 

Introduced  in  1889  by  Rabow.  Said  to  be 
produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  chloral 
anhydride  and  formamide. 

Char. -White,  odorless,  slightly  bitter  crystals. 
Solubility  :  variously  stated  at  1-9  and  1-14  ; 
in  alcohol  i-i^;  melts  at  115'^C.,  and,  above 
this,  decomposes.  The  aqueous  solution  must 
not  be  heated  over  49°C..  and  is  also  decom- 
posed by  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  but  is 
compatible  with  weak  acids. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Hypnotic  ;  more  powerful, 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  producing  less  dis- 
turbance than  chloral  hydrate,  but  not  so  rapid 
in  its  effects,  though  quicker  than  sulphonal. 
Best  results  obtained  in  insomnia  in  nervous 
affections,  and  very  successful  in  the  treatment 
of  chorea. 
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Administration. — May  be  administered  in 
wafers,  or  dissolved  in  wine,  or  weak  spirit. 
Dose:  in  chorea,  15  grains,  three  times  a  day  ; 
hypnotic,  15  to  40  grains,  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  the  time  when  sleep  is  desired.  May 
be  given,  with  advantage,  by  the  rectum. 

Chloralimide,  Trichlorethylidenimide,  CCI3 
CHNH. 

Prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonium  acetate 
upon  chloral  hydrate  ;  or  by  the  action  of  heat 
upon  chloral-ammonia. 

Char. — Colorless,  tasteless  needles  ;  stable. 
Solubility :  slightly  in  water,  more  freely  in 
alcohol ;  readily  in  ether.  Decomposed  in  so- 
lution, at  i8o°C.,  into  chloroform  and  forma- 
mide  ;  decomposed  by  dilute  acid  into  chloral 
and  the  corresponding  ammonia  salt  (?). 

Props  and  Uses. — Antipyretic,  analgesic,  and 
may  also  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  chlorala- 
mide,  with  the  advantage  of  being  free  from 
taste. 

Administration. — Dose  :  3  to  8  grains. 

Codeine,  Methylmorphine,  Ci^HjgCHg 
NO3. 

Increased  attention  has  of  late  been  given  to 
this  alkaloid  and  its  salts,  and  the  introduction 
of  synthetic  codeine  for  medicinal  use  adds  in- 
terest to  the  subject.  This  product  can  be  pre- 
pared by  passing  methyl  chloride  through  a 
hydro-alcoholic  solution  of  morphine  and  sodium 
hydrate;  or  the  more  recent  method  of  treating 
morphine  with  a  salt  of  methyl  sulphuric  acid. 
The  synthetic  alkaloid  is  said  to  be  identical 
with  that  extracted  from  opium. 
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Char.— White  or  yellowish  white  crystals; 
efflorescent  in  warm  air  ;  taste,  slightly  bitter  ; 
alkaline  reaction.  Solubility  :  in  cold  water, 
1-80  (synthetic  1-85)  ;  in  boiling  water,  1.24 
(synthetic  1.17)  ;  in  alcohol  and  chloroform, 
1-2  ;  in  ether,  1.30. 

Props,  and  uses. — Anodyne,  sedative,  hyp- 
notic, and  for  reducing  sugar  in  the  urine. 
Has  been  very  successfully  used  in  bronchial 
and  ovarian  diseases,  and  in  insomania  and 
mania.  In  diabetes  it  is,  so  far,  unrivalled,  as 
it  does  not  produce  the  ill  effects  of  morphine. 

Administration. — Dose  :  as  an  anodyne,  one- 
eighth  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain,  which  may  be 
given  in  syrup  form,  by  dissolving  by  heat  8 
grains  of  the  alkaloid  in  a  mixture  of  one  ounce 
of  water  and  seven  ounces  of  syrup.  Dose  : 
one  to  two  teaspoonfuls.  For  diabetes  the  dose 
may  be  from  ^  to  ^  grain,  in  pill,  with  ext.  gen- 
tian, 3  times  a  day.  For  hypodermic  use  the 
phosphate,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  1-4,  is 
best  fitted. 

Creolin,  Liquor  Antisepticus.  J^eyes  Disin- 
fectant. 

One  of  the  latest  candidates  as  an  antiseptic. 
Said  to  be  a  creasote  product,  and  also  as- 
serted to  be  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
coal.  Its  composition  and  preparation  have  not 
been  made  public.  Various  English  and  Ger- 
man makes  are  in  the  market.  An  analysis 
of  Pearson's  product  gave  hydrocarbons  56.9, 
phenols  22.6,  acids  0.4,  and  sodium  2.4  per 
cent.  Artmann's  creolin  showed  hydrocarbons 
84.9,  phenols  3.4,  acids  1.5,  and  sodium  o  8  per 
cent. 
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Char. —  A  blackish-brown,  thick  liquid, 
with  tar-like  odor.  Solubility — Mixes  with 
water,  forming  a  milky  liquid,  as  does  liq.  car- 
bonis  detergens  ;  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  truly 
soluble.  Not  volatile,  not  corrosive,  not  poi- 
sonous (?) ;  does  not  stain  ;  easily  removed  by 
water. 

Props,  and  Uses.  —  Antiseptic,  germicide, 
deodorant.  Said  to  be  preferable  to  carbolic 
acid,  creasote,  or  naphthaline.  Corrosive  sub- 
limate has  about  ten  times  the  disinfecting 
power  of  creolin. 

Administration. — As  a  disinfectant  :  solutions 
of  a  strength  varying  from  5  to  20  in  1,000. 
Ointment:  i  to  3  in  100  of  lard.  Dry  dressing  ; 
2  to  4  in  100  of  boric  acid.  For  internal  use  it 
may  be  given  in  pill  form,  2  to  5  grains  divided 
in  thirty  pills,  all  of  which  may  be  administered 
during  24  hours.  Creatin-mollin,  a  gyneco- 
logical lubricant,  is  highly  recommended  as  a 
disinfecting  detergent  for  the  hands  and  instru- 
ments of  the  obstetrician. 

Cresol,  CresylicAcid,  CgH^CHgOH. 

Obtained,  like  carbolic  acid,  from  coal  tar, 
and,  in  many  respects,  resembling  it.  The 
ordinary  product  appears  to  be  made  up  from 
three  inseparable  isomerides  :  carbolic  acid,  of 
common  grades,  contains  a  large  proportion — 
sometimes  80  per  cent. — of  cresylic  acid. 

Char. — A  liquid  of  s.  g.  varying  from  1.039 
to  1.044.  Odor  similar  to  carbolic  acid.  SoUi- 
bility  :  in  water,  1  in  31.    Boils  about  200^C. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  car- 
bolic acid.     Asserted  by  some  to  be  superior  as 
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an    antizymotic,  but    this   is   contradicted   by 
others. 

Administration. — As  carbohc  acid. 

Curare,  Curara,  Woorara,  Wourali,  Urari, 
Arrow  Poison. 

Prepared  by  extraction  and  inspissation  from 
the  bark  of  Strychnos  toxifera,  and  other  South 
American  plants. 

Char. — A  blackish-brown,  hygroscopic,  bit- 
ter, extract-like  solid.  Very  variable  in 
strength.  Solubility  :  freely  in  water  ;  sparingly 
in  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  ether.  Yields  an  alka- 
loid, curarine,  and  an  inert  alkaloid,  curine.  The 
former  is  yellowish-brown,  hygroscopic,  and  in- 
tensely bitter. 

Props,  and  Uses. — A  muscular  paralytic  when 
used  subcutaneously,  but  without  marked  ac- 
tion when  given  by  the  mouth.  Used  in  teta- 
nus, hydrophobia,  epilepsy,  chorea,  etc. 

Administration. — For  hypodermic  use,  a  fil- 
tered one  per  cent,  aqueous  solution,  with  or 
without  a  little  glycerin  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
is  used  in  doses  of  lo  minims,  until  muscular 
relaxation  results.  The  B.  P.  C.  formulary 
directs  5  grains  to  the  drachm  of  water,  of 
which  I  to  6  minims  may  be  used  hypodermi- 
cally. 

Diphenymethyl-pyrazole. 

CaCCeHJgCHgHN^. 

A  substitute  for  antipyrine,  but  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  met  with  much  favor  since 
its  introduction,  over  a  year  ago. 

Char. — White,  acicular  crystals.  Solubility  : 
sparingly  in  water   and  ether  ;  readily  in  alco- 
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hoi  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  Possesses  marked 
basic  characters. 

Props,  and  Uses. — As  antipyrine. 

Duboisine  Sulphate. 

The  alkaloid  of  this  salt  is  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  an  Australian  shrub, 
Duboisia  myoporoides  (Solanaceae),  the  leaves 
being  also  used  medicinally  in  the  form 
of  fluid  and  solid  extracts.  An  allied 
species,  D.  Hopwoodii,  yields  the  leaves 
known  as  Pituri.  The  alkaloid  appears  to  be 
identical  with  daturine  obtained  from  stramon- 
ium, and  with  hyoscine  from  henbane,  and  is 
isomeric  with  hyoscyamine  and  atropine. 
The  whole  subject  is,  however,  far  from  being 
thoroughly  understood  at  present.  The  sul- 
phate is  not  crystalline,  but  is  commonly  in  the 
form  of  whitish  granules,  or  in  powder. 

Props,  and  Uses. — The  mydriatic  action  of 
the  salt  is  its  most  prominent  character.  It 
dilates  the  pupil  more  persistently  and  rapidly 
than  atropine,  but  instances  are  not  uncommon 
in  which  toxic  symptoms  have  followed  the 
use  of  dilute  solutions  applied  to  the  eye. 
When  administered  internally,  in  the  sweat- 
ing of  phthisis,  it  produces  effects  similar  to 
those  of  atropine,  and  has  been  found  useful  in 
exophthalmic  goitre. 

Ad}ninistration.-'La.me\l2econta.iningi-5,oooih 
of  a  grain  are  used  in  ophthalmic  practice  ;  and 
guttae,  I  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water,  are  also 
so  employed.  For  other  effects  the  salt  may 
be  given,  hypodermically,  in  doses  of  i-6oth  to 
i-i2oth  of  a  grain.     Fluid  extract   of  duboisia 
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leaves  may  be  administered  in   quantities  from 
5  to  lo  minims. 

Erythrophlceum,  Casca,  Mancona,  Sassy, 
Saucy,  or  Ordeal  Bark. 

Derived  from  a  West  African  tree,  Erythroph- 
lceum Guineense   (Leguminosae). 

Char. — In  irregular  pieces,  ^  inch  thick, 
hard,  fibrous,  warty,  brown.  Taste,  astringent, 
bitter,  and  acrid.  Inodorous,  but  excites  vio- 
lent sneezing.  Contains  an  alkaloid,  erythroph- 
leine,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether  and  chloroform. 

Props,  and  Uses. —  Cardaic  stimulant,  as 
digitalis,  but  more  powerful.  Produces  con- 
vulsions, as  picrotoxine.  Latterly  recom- 
mended as  a  local  anaesthetic,  slower,  but  more 
lasting  in  its  effects  than  is  cocaine.  The 
hydrochlorate  of  the  alkaloid  has  been  thus 
administered  in  ophthalmic  practice.  Three 
drops  of  a  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  solution 
may  be  used.  The  internal  dose  of  a  i  in  lo 
alcoholic  tincture  of  the  bark  is  5  to  10  min- 
ims. 

Eschscholtzia  Californica.  California 
Poppy. 

This  papaveraceous  plant  has  long  been 
known  to  possess  narcotic  properties,  and, 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  it  was  shown  to  be 
one  of  the  few  containing  morphine.  The 
amount  is  equal  to  2^  to  3  grains  in  the  pound 
of  the  air-dried  plant,  which  also  yields  another 
"2tAi  base  and  a  glucoside,  of  unknown  character. 

^V  Props,  and  Uses. — A  narcotic  of  considerable 

i^       7'       activity,  applicable  to  children. 
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Administration. — The  alcoholic  extract  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  ^  to  2  drachms,  during  24 
hours.  A  little  rum,  or  whisky,  and  syrup  of 
acacia,  serves  as  a  vehicle.  The  aqueous  ex- 
tract is  said  to  be  active,  the  dose  being  slightly 
larger,  say  f  to  3  drachms. 

Ethidene  Chloride.  Monochlorethyl  chlor- 
ide.    CH3CHCI0. 

Proposed  by  Snow  as  a  substitute  for  chloro- 
form, over  which  it  is  said  to  possess  the  advant- 
ages of  safety,  greater  rapidity  of  action,  and 
quicker  recovery.  Prepared  by  acting  on 
chloride  of  ethyl  with  chlorine,  or  the  action  of 
phosphoric  chloride  on  aldehyde. 

Char. — Colorless  liquid,  resembling  chloro- 
form in  odor  ;  s.g.  i.igS;  boils  58''C.  Solubil- 
ity :  in  water  1-300  ;  readily  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform. 

Props.,  Uses,  and  Administration,  as  chloro- 
form ;  about  half  an  ounce  being  required  to 
produce  anaesthesia. 

Ethylene  Chloride, CHgCl  CHjCl,  Liquor 
Hollandicus,  Dutch  Liquid,  Elaylum  Chloratum. 

The  only  object  of  introducing  this  anaes- 
thetic here  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  to 
remark  that  prolonged  experience  with  the 
inhalent  shows  it  to  be  more  dangerous  than 
those  commonly  used,  not  only  acting  on  the 
heart  more  seriously,  but  producing  opacity  of 
the  cornea,  which  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
be  permanent. 

Eucalyptol,  C^^U^^O.  (?). 

This  name  has  been  applied  to  various  sub- 
stances, being  first  used  to  indicate  a  constitu- 
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ent  of  eucalyptus  oil.  Subsequently  this  oil 
was  found  to  be  composed  of  several  princi- 
ples, and  the  name  was  confined  to  one  of 
them,  which  is  also  a  composite  body,  consist- 
ing of  cymene,  a  terpene,  and  an  oxidized  por- 
tion. Oil  of  eucalyptus  contains  a  quantity  of 
eucalyptol,  which  is  also  found  in  the  oils  of 
cajuput,  wormwood,  rosemary,  spike,  chekan, 
myrtle,  and  camphor.  Eucalyptol  is  prepared 
by  fractionating  the  first  named  oil,  and  purify- 
ing the  product.  Cineol  and  cajuputol  are  said 
to  be  identical  with  eucalyptol. 

Char. — A  colorless  aromatic  liquid  ;  s.  g. 
917;  boils  about  iy.i°C.  Solubility:  in  water 
1-13,800  ;  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol  1-15  ;  soluble 
in  all  proportions  in  absolute  alcohol,  ether  and 
chloroform. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antiseptic  and  powerful 
germicide.  Used  as  an  inhalent  in  bronchial 
and  diphtheritic  affections.  Internally  in  affec- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels. 

Administration.  —  For  inhalation,  i  to  2 
drachms  to  a  pint  of  hot  water.  Internally, 
in  emulsion  or  with  syrups.  Dose  :  5  to  10 
minims. 

Eulyptol. 

Proposed  as  an  antiseptic,  by  Schmeltz,  and 
composed  of  i  part,  each,  of  oil  of  eucalyptus 
and  carbolic  acid,  and  6  of  salicylic  acid. 
Since  carbolic  acid  cannot,  by  the  usual  tests, 
be  detected  in  the  mixture,  a  chemical  com- 
bination is  probable. 
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Char. — A  liquid  of  aromatic  odor,  and  burn- 
ing taste.  Solubility :  sparingly  in  water ; 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  also  in  alkaline 
solutions. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antiseptic,  and  disenfect- 
ant,  presumably  for  external  purposes. 

Euphorbia  Pilulifera,  Pill-bearing  Spurge. 

An  Australian  weed,  growing  also  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa  and  South 
America.  Brought  into  notice  by  Australian 
physicians,  and  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  in  Europe  and  America.  A  formula 
for  a  tincture  appears  m  the  B.  P.  C.  list. 
Analysis  shows  the  presence  of  wax,  caout- 
chouc, chlorophyll,  resin,  tannin,  sugar,  mu- 
cilage, carbohydrates,  albuminoids,  calcium 
oxalate,  and  other  salts. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Acts  on  the  cardiac  and 
respiratory  centres.  Has  proved  useful  in  all 
respiratory  diseases,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
nervous  character,  as  asthma,  whooping-cough, 
laryngeal  spasm,  etc. 

Administration. — In  decoction  :  ^  oz.  of  dried 
herb  in  4  parts  of  water,  simmered  to  half ; 
dose,  one  to  four  wineglassfuls.  In  aqueous 
extract  in  quantities  of  one  or  two  grains  daily. 
In  fluid  extract  in  doses  of  15  to  60  minims, 
or  m  the  B.  P.  C.  formulary  tincture,  4 
ounces  to  the  pint  of  proof  spirit  :  dose,  10  to 
30  minims. 

Exalgin,  Methylated  Antifebrin,  Orthomethyl- 
acetanilide,  Methylphenylacetamide,  C^HgN- 
CH3C2H3O. 
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A  derivative  of  antifebrin  produced  by  sub- 
stituting a  methyl  group  for  a  hydrogen  atom 
in  phenylacetamide. 

Char. — In  white  tablets,  or  crystalline 
needles;  melts  at  loi'^C.  Solubility:  sparingly 
in  cold  water  ;  more  readily  in  hot  water  ; 
easily  in  dilute  spirit. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Analgesic,  with  less  anti- 
pyretic effect  than  antipyrine.  Acts  more  upon 
the  sensibility  and  less  on  the  heat  producing 
centres.  Used  principally  in  neuralgias  ;  does 
not  produce  gastric  irritation,  or  rash.  Is 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  and  reduces  sugar 
in  the  urine  ;  and  also  the  quantity  of  the  secre- 
tion. 

Administration. — Dose  :  4  to  6  grains,  twice 
during  twenty-four  hours,  in  powder,  or  dis- 
solved as  follows  :  exalgin,  i  drachm  ;  whisky, 
10  drachms  ;  water  to  5  ounces.  Dose  :  i  to 
3  tablespoonfuls  ;  or  exalgin  2^  parts,  tinct. 
aurant.  5,  syr.  aurant.  30,  and  water  120  parts. 
Pills  may  be  readily  made  with  gum  and  syrup. 

Fabiana,  see  Pichi. 

Franciscea,  see  Manaca. 

Fuchsine.  Rubine,  Magenta,  Rosaniline 
Hydrochloride.     CsoH^gNaHCl. 

Fuchsine  is  mainly  constituted  as  indicated 
above,  but  contains  also  the  salt  of  pararosani- 
line,  CigHj^Ng,  and  the  commercial  kinds 
may  be  contaminated  with  arsenic  to  the  ex- 
tent of  over  6  per  cent.  Such  are,  of  course, 
ineligible  as  medicines.  Acetate  of  rosaniline, 
or  roseine,  is  often  sold  for  magenta,  and  the 
term  magenta  is  often  employed,  in  a    general 
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sense,  to  indicate  the  rosaniline  reds.  Acid 
magenta,  magenta  S.,  or  Rubine  S.,  are  salts  of 
the  same  class,  but  not  of  the  same  acid  as 
fuchsine.  None  save  true  medicinal  fuchsine, 
free  from  arsenic,  as  that  prepared  by  Merck, 
should  be  used  internally. 

Char. — Rhombic,  brilliant,  iridescent,  hydro- 
scopic crystals.  :>olubility  :  Not  very  readily 
in  water  ;  more  freely  in  alcohol  and  fusel  oil. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Diminishes  albumen  in 
the  urine.  Used,  formerly,  in  doses  of  -^^-^  to  ^  of 
a  grain,  but  now  given,  in  pill  form,  with  gly- 
cerine of  tragacanth,  in  doses  of  J  to  4  grains. 
A  red  coloration  of  the  urine  is  produced,  but 
neither  cerebral  nor  digestive  troubles  follow 
its  administration. 

Guaiacol,  Methylpyrocatechin, Catechol  or  Py- 
rocatechin  monomethyl  ether,  CgH^  OCH3OH. 

Guaiacol  constitutes  from  60  to  go  per  cent, 
of  beech  wood  creasote,  and  may  be  prepared 
from  the  dry  distillation  of  guaiacum  resin,  or 
of  vanillic  acid  and  lime. 

Char. — Colorless  liquid  with  creasotic  odor  : 
s.  g.  1-117  ;  boils  at  200°  C.  Solubility  :  slightly 
in  water  ;  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  glycerin  and 
fats. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  crea- 
sote, but  a  more  eligible  antiseptic  or  germi- 
cide, as  being  of  definite  composition,  and  of 
less  unpleasant  odor  and  taste.  Used  mainly 
in  phthisis.  Dose,  internally,  f  to  2  minims, 
in  solution,  in  a  mixture  of  spirit  and  water  ;  or 
guaiacol  15  to  30  minims,  alcohol  6  drachms, 
water  6  ounces.    A  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoon- 
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ful,  in  water,  after  meals,  three  times  a  day ;  or 
in  pill  form,  as  creasote.  May  be  used  as  an 
inhalent  by  employing  the  watery  solution,  in 
an  ordinary  apparatus,  or,  without  water,  on  a 
respirator. 

Hydrargyrum  compounds,  see  Mercury. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide,  Hydroxyl,  Oxygenated 
water,  HoOg. 

The  object  of  the  compiler  in  introducing 
this  agent,  already  so  well  known  in  solution, 
is  merely  to  direct  attention  to  its  use  in  medi- 
cine. 

Char. — A  few  general  characters  of  the  solu- 
tions may  be  given.  A  common  commercial 
strength  is  that  containing  3  per  cent,  of  the 
peroxide,  equivalent  to  1.45  per  cent,  of  oxy- 
gen, by  weight.  Such  a  solution  will  evolve  10 
times  its  bulk  of  active  oxygen,  and  is  usually 
styled  10-volume  peroxide.  It  should  be  pre- 
served m  glass-stoppered  bottles  in  a  dark  and 
cool  place.  A  30-volume  solution  in  ether, 
with  a  little  alcohol,  and  known  as  ozonized 
ether,  is  also  employed  in  medicine,  and  keeps 
well. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Deodorant,  disinfectant, 
stimulant.  The  principal  uses  of  these  solu- 
tions are  as  topical  applications  in  throat  and 
nose  affections,  as  catarrh  and  diphtheria,  and 
as  a  wash  for  ulcers  and  syphilitic  sores.  The 
application  is  painless  and  non-poisonous. 
Ozonic  ether  has  been  given  internally  in  dia- 
betes, and  it  is  said  with  some  advantage,  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  peroxide  has  not  proved 
satisfactory  when  taken  into  the  stomach. 
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Hydroquinone,  Hydrochinone  Paradioxy- 
benzol  C6H4(OH)2. 

Introduction  into  medical  practice  compara- 
tively recent,  but  the  compound  has  been  long 
known.  Prepared  by  acting  on  aniline  with  a 
mixture  of  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric 
acid,  followed  by  sodium  sulphite  ;  or  by 
numerous  other  methods. 

Char. — Colorless  crystals  ;  inodorous  ;  melt- 
ing at  169'^C.,  and  subliming  at  a  higher 
temperature.  Solubility  :  in  water  1-17  ; 
readily  in  alcohol,  and  ether.  Isomeric  with 
resorcin    and    pyrocatechin. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antipyretic,  antiseptic, 
antizymotic ;  said  to  be  more  powerful  than 
resorcin.  Used  mainly  for  its  effect  on  the 
temperature,  in  fevers,  the  action  being  very 
rapid,  but  also  of  short  duration.  Acts  bene- 
ficially in  infectious  affections  of  the  intestinal 
tract,  doubtless  from  its  antizymotic  properties. 
Is  eliminated  by  the  urine,  which  it  colors  a 
dark  green. 

Admhiistration. — In  powder,  in  doses  of  5 
to  8  grains,  hourly. 

Hydroxylamine,  NHgOH. 

Proposed  by  Binz,  in  1888,  in  dermatology, 
as  a  substitute  for  chrysarobin,  and  pyrogallic 
acid.  Prepared  by  the  action  ot  nascent 
hydrogen  on  nitric  acid.  The  hydrochlorate 
may  be  made  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  tin  on  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate. 

Char. — Hydroxylamine  may  be  obtained  in 
aqueous  solution,  which  is  colorless  and  odor- 
3     , 
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less, but  the  hydrochlorate  is  commonly  used.  It 
occurs  in  colorless,  hj^groscopic  crystals  ;  acid  in 
reaction.  Solubility  :  readily  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  glycerin.  Is  liable  to  contain  free  hydro- 
chloric acid,  iron,  tin,  ammonium,  and  barium 
salts. 

Props,  and  Uses. — As  chrysarobin,  but  does 
not  stain.  In  strong  solutions  is  irritant,  a  one 
per  cent,  solution  sometimes  producing  un- 
pleasant results.  Internally,  in  large  doses, 
destroys  blood  corpuscles  and  brings  on  haema- 
turia. 

Administration. — In  aqueous  solution  ;  hydro- 
chlorate  I  part  ;  water  i,ooo  ;  neutralize  with 
chalk,  and  filter  ;  or  in  spirituous  solution, 
with  or  without  glycerin,  and  treated  with 
chalk,  as  before. 

Hposcine  and  its  Salts. 


Ii/o 


It  appears  that  henbane  contains  two 
alkaloids,  one  crystallizable,  hyoscyamine,  one 
amorphous,  hyoscine.  The  purification  of  the 
former  from  the  latter  is  difficult,  and  commer- 
cial hyoscyamine  is,  therefore,  commonly  a 
more  or  less  mixed  product,  possessing  the 
properties  of  both  alkaloids.  Hyoscine  has  of 
late  years  been  separated,  and  is  now  a  com- 
mercial product. 

C/«ar.  — Non-crystallizable,  syrupy,  has  not 
yet  been  obtained  in  the  solid  form.  Solubility  : 
in  water,  sparingly ;  readily  in  alcohol  and 
ether.     Yields  crystallizable  salts,  in  which  the 
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solubility  is  reversed,  all  being  soluble  in  water, 
and  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
hydrochlorate,  hydrobromate,  and  hydnodate 
are,  for  medical  purposes,  preferable.  The 
crystals  of  each  are  large  and  well-defined. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Hypnotic  and  sedative,  in 
nervous  disorders  and  insanity.  Mydriatic. 
Sometimes  produces  accessory  effects,  as  dry- 
ness of  the  throat,  giddiness,  indistinct  vision, 
and  confused  speech,  effects  said  to  depend 
largely  on  the  mental  and  physical  peculiarities 
of  the  patient.  Much  used  in  mania  and  vari- 
ous forms  of  paralysis. 

Administration. — The  salts  only  are  used, 
the  hydrobromate  being,  perhaps,  the  favorite. 
Internal  dose,  1-300  to  the  i-iooth  grain  ;  may 
be  increased  up  to  i-32nd,  in  solution  or  pill. 
A  hypodermic  injection  may  be  made  of  a 
strength  of  i  grain  in  200  minims,  the  dose 
being  i  to  2  minims.  Lamellae,  containing 
i-2ooth  of  a  grain  are  used  in  ophthalmic 
practice. 

Hypnone,  Acetophenone.  Phenylmethyl- 
ketone,     CgHjCOCHg. 

Prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium 
benzoate  and  acetate  ;  or  by  the  action  of  zinc- 
methyl  upon  benzoyl  chloride.  Not  a  new  com- 
pound, but  only  recently  used  in  medicine. 

Char. — Laminar  crystals,  melting  at  2o.5°C. 
to  a  colorless  liquid  possessing  an  almond-like 
odor;  s.g.  1.032  ;  boiling  point,  202°C.  Solu- 
bility :  very  sparingly    in   water,    sparingly  in 
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glycerin,  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
and  in  fixed  oils. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Hypnotic.  The  anticipations 
held  out  have  not  been  fully  realized,  the  sopori- 
fic effect  not  being  certain,  nor  is  the  remedy 
applicable  where  there  is  much  pain.  Dis- 
agreeable after  effects  are  sometimes  produced. 
Opinion  is,  however,  much  divided  on  these 
points. 

Administration.  —  Internally,  in  capsules, 
with  almond  oil  (i-io) ;  or  in  emulsion  with 
gum  and  sugar.  Dose:  2  to  6  minims.  Dilution 
is  necessary,  as  the  remedyhas  a  caustic  action 
on  the  mouth  and  mucous  membranes. 

Ichthyol,  Ichthyosulphonate  of  Ammonium  or 
Sodium.  Ammonium  or  Sodium  Sulphichthyo- 
lates.  Fish  oil.  CggHggSg  (NH^),  (or  Na^) 
Oe. 

The  sodium  and  ammonium  salts  are  used  in- 
discriminately. Obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  a  bituminous,  sulphurous  mineral,  embed- 
ding fossil  fish,  and  found  in  the  Tyrol.  The 
distillate  is  heated  with  excess  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  afterwards  neutralized  with 
the  required  alkali. 

Char. — A  brownish-yellow,  translucent,  tar- 
like liquid  ;  s.g.,  .865  ;  containing  10  to  15  per 
cent,  of  sulphur.  Solubility,  readily  in  water, 
glycerin,  fats  and  oils,  vaseline,  lanolin,  and  in 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether ;  only  partly 
soluble  in  these  solvents  when  uncombined. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antiseptic,  alterative. 
Used    to    promote  cicatrizati(jn     of    wounds ; 
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for  chilblains,  erysipelas,  psoriasis,  eczema, 
acne ;  as  an  application  for  ulcers,  and  for 
rheumatism.  Internally  in  indigestion,  asthma, 
liver  diseases,  diabetes,  etc. 

Administration. —  For  wounds,  chilblains, 
etc.,  a  vaseline  ointment  of  1-70  is  recom- 
mended; or  a  2  to  10  per  cent,  aqueous  lotion 
may  be  used.  For  rheumatism,  a  10  per  cent, 
lanolin  ointment  is  highly  spoken  of.  Antiseptic 
gauze,  cotton,  and  soap  are  now  to  be  had.  For 
internal  use  the  lithium  or  sodium  salts  are  pre- 
ferred, and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  about 
eight  grains,  twice  daily,  in  pills  or  capsules. 
The  urine  of  patients  so  treated  acquires  a  vio- 
let odor. 

lodol.    Tetraiodopyrrol.     C^HI^N. 

Pyrrol,  a  constituent  of  the  oil  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  animal  substances 
containing  proteid  bodies,  is  purified,  and 
treated  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of 
potassium,  whereby  the  above  substitution  pro- 
duct is  precipitated. 

Char. — A  light-yellowish-grey  to  brown  pow- 
der, odorless,  tasteless,  light  and  easily  tritur- 
able  between  the  fingers,  to  which  it  adheres 
like  French  chalk.  Solubility:  in  water  1-5000; 
more  readily  in  alkaline  water  ;  in  alcohol  1-3  ; 
in  ether  i-i  ;  in  oils  1-15.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion can  be  mixed  with  glycerin,  but  is  preci- 
pitated by  water.  Contains  8g  per  cent,  of 
iodine.     Decomposes  at  140*^0. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antiseptic,  stimulant,  said 
to  be  equal  to  iodoform ,  but  preferable  on  account 
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of  absence  of  odor  and  toxic  properties.  Not 
a  germicide.  Internally  acts  as  an  antipyretic 
and  alterative.  Used  topically  in  carcinoma- 
tous degenerations,  and  traumatic,  septic, 
purulent,  and  catarrhal  processes,  as  iodoform. 

Administration. — As  a  powder  on  affected 
surfaces,  or  by  insufflation,  in  nose,  or  throat 
affections.  In  solution,  by  dissolving  one  part 
in  i6  of  alcohol  and  34  of  glycerin.  In  oint- 
ment, 20  to  30  per  cent.,  with  vaseline  ;  or  as 
collodion,  10  per  cent.  The  internal  dose  may 
be  2  grains. 

Karine,  Methyl-tetrahydro-oxyquinoline  hy- 
drochlorate.  Oxychinoline-methyl  hydrochlorate. 
C9HioNOCH3HCl,H20. 

Kairine  A.  Ethyl-tetrahydro-oxyquinoline 
hydrochlorate.  O xychinoline-ethyl  hydrochlorate. 
CgHioNOC^H^HCl. 

These  patented  preparations  have  been 
before  the  profession  for  about  eight  years,  but, 
on  account  of  certain  disadvantages  attending 
their  use,  and  the  introduction  of  other 
remedies  that  fulfil  the  indications  better,  they 
are  not  now  so  much  employed  as  formerly. 

Char. — The  methyl  salt  is  in  the  form  of  a 
yellowish  crystalline  powder,  of  bitter  and 
acrid  taste  and  phenol-like  odor.  Solubility  : 
in  cold  water,  1-7^;  in  boiling  water,  1-5;  in 
alcohol  i-ig  ;  in  glycerin,  1-15  ;  nearly  insoluble 
in  ether. 

Props,  and  Uses. — A  powerful  antipyretic, 
acting  very  rapidly,  but,  when  given  in  fevers, 
does   not    apparently   lessen    the    duration  or 
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mortality  of  the  disease.  Considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  as  to  accessory  effects, 
but  the  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  be  against 
the  remedy. 

Administration. — 5  to  15  grains,  in  pills, 
wafers,  or  capsules. 

Kairoline,  (Ethyl  and  Methyl)  resemble 
Kairine  in  action  but  are  not  so  powerful  or 
rapid,  and  are  not  now  used. 

Lanolin,  CEsypus,  Wool  Fat,  Adeps  Lancg, 
Agnine. 

Pliny  (77  A.D.)  and  Culpeper  (1659)  mention 
this  substance.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  called 
a  new  remedy.  It  was,  however,  almost  com- 
pletely forgotten  until  1885,  when  it  was  rein- 
troduced by  Liebreitch.  Prepared  by  treating 
the  washings  of  sheep's  wool  with  sulphuric 
acid,  purifying  the  fat  by  boiling  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  bleaching  by  an  oxidizing 
mixture  ;  or  (2)  by  treating  water- washed  wool 
with  benzin,  and  distilling  off  the  latter. 

Char. — Differs  from  ordinary  fats  in  not  con- 
taining glyceryl,  but  consists  mainly  of  choles- 
terin,  in  combination  with  the  solid  fatty  acids. 
A  yellowish,  fatty,  nearly  solid  mass,  possessing 
a  faint  but  characteristic  odor.  Melts  at  40° 
C,  s.  g.  '973.  Solubility  :  Does  not  dissolve  : 
but  anhydrous  lanolin  mixes  permanently 
with  its  weight  of  water  ;  mixes  with  glycerin  ; 
soluble  in  benzin,  benzole,  carbon  bisulphide, 
etc.;  partially  in  alcohol.  Does  not  saponify 
readily  ;  not  liable  to  rancidity.  Commercial 
lanolin  generally  contams  nearly  half  its  weight 
of  water. 
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Props,  and  Uses. — Emollient,  non-irritating. 
Remarkable  for  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
absorbed,  carrying  with  it  active  substances 
with  which  it  may  have  been  mixed. 

Administration. — In  numerous  forms,  of 
which  may  be  enumerated  an  ointment,  or 
"  cream,"  containing  anhydrous  lanolin  65, 
vaseline  30,  paraffin  5  parts,  melted  together 
and  mixed  with  water  30  parts.  Sapolanolin 
is  a  mixture  of  lanolin  and  soft  soap.  In  com- 
pound ointments  it  may  be  used  alone,  or  with 
about  20  per  cent,  of  vaselin  or  lard.  If  used 
alone,  it  is  well  to  wash  thoroughly  with  soap 
and  water  the  surface  to  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

Manaca,  Franciscea,  Mercurio  Vegetal. 

The  root  of  a  South  American  solanaceous 
shrub,  Franciscea  unijiora,  {Brunfelsia  Hopeana, 
De  Candolle).  Other  parts  of  the  plant  are 
sometimes  used,  and  red  and  white  varieties 
are  known  in  commerce. 

Char. — Thin,  smooth,  or  scaly,  dark-brown 
pieces,  possessing  a  bitter  taste  ;  inodorous. 
Contains  an  active  alkaloid,  manacine,  with 
resin,  fat,  a  fluorescent  substance,  and  ordinary 
constituents.  The  alkaloid  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol. 

Props,  and  Uses — Anti-arthritic  ;  alterative  ; 
purgative.  Used  chiefly  in  rheumatism,  and 
as  an  alterative  in  syphilis,  scrofula,  etc. 

Administration. — As  fluid  extract,  which 
mixes  fairly  well  with  water.  Dose  :  10  to  60 
minims. 
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Mercury  Carbolate  Mercury  Dicarlolate, 
Mercuric   Fhenate,  Hg  (CgH^O).^. 

Prepared  by  dissolving  absolute  phenol  and 
caustic  potash  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  alcohol,  and  treating  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  ;  evaporating  to 
dryness,  washing  with  water,  and  re-crystal- 
lizing from  alcohol.  A  basic  salt,  CeH^OHg, 
OH,  was  formerly  used.  Neither  of  these 
must  be  confounded  with  diphenyl -mercury , 
which  is  not  a  salt  of  phenol  ;  nor  with 
dimethyl-mercury ,  both  of  these  being  exceed- 
ingly poisonous.  On  heating  in  a  dry  test- 
tube  the  medicinal  salt  gives  off  mercury  vapor, 
which  condenses,  the  poisonous  salts  sublime 
unchanged,  giving  a  deposit  of  minute  needles. 

Char. — The  true,  neutral  salt  is  in  colorless 
prisms.  Solubility  :  Very  slightly  in  water  and 
cold  alcohol ;  in  boiling  alcohol  i-2o;  also  in 
ether,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  basic  salt 
is  in  the  form  of  a  brick  red  powder,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol  and  ether. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Alterative,  used  in  syphilis, 
and  claimed  to  be  safer  than  other  mercurials. 

Administration. — Dose:  In  pills  of  one-third 
of  a  grain  each,  of  which  2  to  6  may  be  taken 
during  the  day. 

Mercury  Cyanide,  Bicyanide  of  Mercury. 
Mercuric  Cyanide,  Hydrargyrum  Borussicum.  Hg 
(CN),. 

Prepared  by  the  solution  of  mercuric  oxide 
in  hydrocyanic  acid,  evaporation,  and  crystal- 
lization ;  or  by  other  methods. 
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Char. — Colorless,  inodorous  crystals.  Solu- 
bility :  in  water,  1-12 ;  in  alcohol,  1-14  ;  in 
boiling  water,  1-3.  Darkens  by  exposure  to 
light. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Alterative  in  syphilis,  but 
the  principal  notoriety  of  the  salt  has  been 
gained  from  its  use  in  diphtheria.  Is  violently 
poisonous. 

Administration.  —  As  an  alterative,  in  pills 
containing  one-tenth  of  a  grain,  twice  daily. 
For  diphtheria  the  following  is  an  accepted 
formula  :  Mercury  cyanide,  three-tenths  of  a 
grain  ;  tinct.  aconite,  30  minims  ;  honey,  450 
grains.  Dose,  a  teaspoonful  every  15,  30  or  60 
minutes,  according  to  age.  A  gargle — i  in  10,- 
000 — of  peppermint  water  should  also  be  used 
every  15  minutes. 

Mercury  Salicylate,  Mercuric  Salicylate, 
Hg  (CeH^COO)^. 

Prepared  by  precipitating  solution  of  mercu- 
ric chloride  with  sodium  hydrate,  washing  and 
heating  with  water  and  salicylic  acid,  until  the 
yellow  color  is  changed  to  white.  The  product 
should  be  entirely  soluble  in  sodium  hydrate 
solution. 

Char. — A  white,  tasteless,  inodorous  powder. 
Solubility  :  sparingly  in  water  and  alcohol, 
readily  in  solution  of  sodium  chloride. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Alterative  in  syphilis,  and 
as  a  topical  application  to  venereal  sores.  Does 
not  occasion  intestinal  irritation. 
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Administration. — In  pill  form,  in  doses  of  one- 
fifth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day.  Should  not 
be  given  at  the  same  time  as  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. For  topical  application,  lo  to  30  grains 
to  an  ounce  of  vaseline,  or  as  a  dusting  powder. 
A  solution  of  15  grains  in  an  ounce  of  water  is 
used  in  ophthalmic  diseases.  General  internal 
dose,  about  J  of  a  grain. 

Methacetin,  Oxymethylacetanilide,Para-acet- 
anisidin,  Oxymethylated  Antifebrin  CgH^^OCHg 
NHC2H3O. 

Prepared  from  phenol  by  a  very  complicated 
process.  Is  closely  related  to  phenacetin  and 
antifebrin, which  it  also  resembles  in  physiologi- 
cal properties. 

Char. — In  slightly  reddish,  or  colorless  crys- 
talline powder  or  scales,  devoid  of  odor,  but  pos- 
sessing a  slightly  bitter  saline  taste.  Solubility: 
in  water,  1-260 ;  readily  in  alcohol,  glycerin  and 
chloroform. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antipyretic ;  antiseptic.  Re- 
duction of  temperature  takes  place  slowly,  and 
is  of  variable  duration. 

Administration. — In  powder,  tablets,  or  sus- 
pended in  mucilaginous  drinks.  Dose  :  2  to  6 
grains. 

Methylal,  Methylene-Dimethylic  Ether.  CH., 
(OCH3),. 

Made  by  distilling  methyl-alcohol  with  man- 
ganese dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  separating 
methyl  formate  by  agitation  with  solution  of 
potash,  subsequently  rectifying  the  product. 
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Char. — A  colorless  liquid,  with  aromatic, 
pungent  taste,  and  chloroform-like  odor.  Boils 
at  42°  C;  s.  g.  •8551.  Solubility  :  very  readily 
in  alcohol,  chloroform  and  ether;  in  water  1-3, 
and  in  fatty  and  etherial  oils. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Hypnotic  ;  anodyne  ;  used 
externally  as  a  local  anaesthetic.  Tolerance 
soon  established  when  the  remedy  is  used  as  a 
soporific.  Has  been  found  very  useful,  hypo- 
dermically,  in  delirium  tremens.  Said  to  be 
an  antidote  to  strychnine. 

Administration. — 15  to  30  minims,  in  syr. 
aurantii ;  may  be  given  as  a  hypnotic.  For 
delirium  tremens,  i^  grains  may  be  given,  sub- 
cutaneously,  every  two  or  three  hours.  A 
liniment  of  1-6  almond  oil  is  sometimes  used, 
and,  as  a  dental  anodyne,  one  part  of  methylal 
may  be  mixed  with  four  of  fluid  extract  of 
coca. 

Methylene  Dichloride,  Dichlormethane, 
sometimes  merely  called  Methylene.     CHgClj. 

By  passing  chlorine  into  gaseous  methyl 
chloride,  generated  by  heating  together  a  mix- 
ture of  methyl  alcohol,  sodium  chloride,  and 
sulphuric  acid,  or  (2)  by  the  action  of  zinc 
upon  chloroform  and  alcohol. 

Char. — A  colorless  liquid  with  chloroform- 
like odor,  and  neutral  reaction  ;  boils  at  35°C. 
s.  g.  1-344.  Vapor  is  three  times  as  heavy  as 
air.  Solubility  :  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered 
bottles,  in  a  dark  place. 
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Props,  and  Uses. — Was  formerly  used  as  an 
anaesthetic,  but,  from  its  impurities,  fell  into 
disuse,  but  has  lately  been  revived.  Is  said  to 
be  agreeable  to  inhale,  and  to  act  in  a  manner 
similar  to  chloroform,  to  which  it  is  by  some 
preferred. 

Administration. — About  half  a  drachm  is 
used,  by  inhalation,  provision  being  made  for 
admixture  of  the  vapor  with  sufficient  air. 

Morrhuol. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  treated,  at  a  low  temperature, 
with  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  to  remove 
free  acids,  and  is  then  agitated  with  90  per 
cent,  alcohol.  The  spirit  is  separated  and  dis- 
tilled, yielding  the  so-called  morrhuol.  Brown 
oil  is  said  to  produce  4*5  to  6-o  per  cent. ; 
straw-colored  oil  from  2-5  to  3-0  per  cent. ;  and 
bleached  oil  from  1-5  to  2-0  per  cent.  Prob- 
ably contains  the  alkaloid  morrhuine,  one  of 
the  active  principles  of  the  oil. 

Char. — A  brownish-yellow,  oily  liquid,  con- 
taining some  crystalline  matter.  Taste  acrid 
and  bitter  ;  odor  characteristic  of  source. 

Props,  and  Uses. — In  tuberculosis,  rachitis, 
etc.,  as  cod-liver  oil. 

Administration. — In  gelatine   capsules,    each 
containing  3  grains — said  to  be  equal  to  about 
i^  fluid-drachms  of  oil- 
Naphthalene,  A^a/)/ifAaZzK,  Mo^/i  Wax,  Moth 
Camphor,  Cj  ^Hg. 

A  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  or 
"  water  "  gas.  The  distillate  from  coal  tar  is 
collected   between    iSo'^    and  220*^    C,  treated 
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with  caustic  soda,  and  afterwards  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  product  is  distilled  ;  or  the  crude 
naphthalene  may  at  once  be  purified  by  repeated 
sublimation. 

Char. — Laminar,  colorless,  lustrous  scales,  or 
in  mass  or  cubes  ;  odor,  tar-like  ;  taste,  acrid ; 
s.  g.  1. 15  ;  melts  at  79. 2*^  C.  (i74.i.''F.)  ;  boils 
at  216.6*^  C.  Solubility:  insoluble  in  water 
and  alkaline  liquids  ;  slightly  in  boiling  water  ; 
readily  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  carbon  disulphide, 
and  in  fatty  and  essential  oils. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antiseptic,  antizymotic, 
germicide,  anthelmintic.  Used  internally  in 
gastric  and  intestinal  diseases ;  or  locally  in 
skin  diseases.  Its  odor  is  disagreeable  and  per- 
haps destructive  to  moths,  hence  its  use  in  pre- 
serving furs  or  woolens.  It  cannot  be  relied  on 
except  these  articles  are  enclosed  in  tight 
receptacles. 

Administration. — In  infantile  diarrhoea  the 
dose  may  be  one-sixth  or  one-quarter  of  a  grain 
every  2  or  4  hours,  in  capsules,  mixed  with 
sugar,  or  made  into  pills  with  mucilage  and 
syrup.  Adult  dose,  2  to  15  grains.  An  oint- 
ment— 25  grains  to  an  ounce  of  lard — may  be 
used  externally.  Kaposi's  ointment  for  scabies 
contains  naphthalene  15,  lard  100,  green  soap 
50,  and  powdered  chalk  10  parts.  The  naph- 
thalene should  first  be  melted  in  the  lard. 

Naphthol  b.,  Beta-Naphthol,  Iso-Naphthol, 
Naphthyl  Alcohol,  CioH^OH. 

Derived  from  naphthalene,  to  which  it  bears 
the  same  relation  as  does  phenol  to  benzene. 
Prepared   by  melting  6-naphthalene-sulphonic 
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acid  with  caustic  potash.  5-naphthol  is 
isomeric  with  a-naphthol,  but  must  not  be 
confounded  with   it. 

Char. — Lustrous  scales  ;  odor,  phenol-like  ; 
taste,  burning;  melts  at  122°  C;  boils  at  285°- 
290"  C.  Solubility  :  SHghtly  in  cold  water, 
1-5000  ;  more  readily  in  boiling  water  ;  readily 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform  ;  and  in  fatty 
oils  (olive  1-8)  ;  vaseline,  1-80. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antiseptic  ;  antizymotic  ; 
germicide.  Used  principally  in  parasitical 
skin  diseases,  and  sometimes  internally  in 
cases  of  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases,  as  in 
typhoid  diarrhoea.  Recommended  as  an  in- 
halation in  lung  and  throat  affections. 

Administration. — Internally,  in  capsules, 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  mag.  carb.,  or,  if 
desirable,  salicylate  of  bismuth.  Dose  :  2  to  10 
grains.  As  a  dressing,  or  wash,  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion can  be  employed  ;  naphthol  5,  alcohol  100, 
glycerin  10  parts  ;  or  weaker,  by  dissolving  15 
in  1000  of  alcohol  of  60^^.  The  solubihty  in 
water  may  be  improved  by  previously  liquefy- 
ing the  naphthol  by  camphor  (1-2).  An  oint- 
ment for  scabies,  10  in  100  vaseline,  is  some- 
times used,  but  a  compound  similar  to  Kaposi's 
(see  naphthalene),  and  of  the  same  strength,  is 
said  to  be  preferable. 

Naphtho|a.  Alpha-Naphthol,  Ci^H^OH. 

Isomeric  with  the  previous  compound,  and 
prepared  in  a  similar  way,  but  from  a-naptha- 
lene  sulphonic  acid  ;  or  from  naphthylamine. 

Char. — Shining  needles  ;  odor  like  phenol  ; 
melts  at  94''  C;  boils  at  278^-280°  C.  Solu- 
bility :  similar  to  the  previous  compound. 
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Props,  and  Uses. — As  6-naphthol.  Is  said 
to  be  less  toxic,  but,  nevertheless,  the  beta 
compound  appears  to  be  preferred  for  medical 
purposes. 

Naphthalol.     See  Betol. 

Nickel  Bromide.     Ni  Brj,  3H2O. 

Prepared  by  treating  the  granulated  metal 
with  bromine,  under  water,  at  a  gentle  heat, 
filtering,  evaporating  and  crystallizing.  This 
method  is  preferable  to  that  with  hydrobromic 
acid. 

Char. — Deep  green,  acicular  crystals.  Soltc- 
bility :  Freely  in  water;  sparingly  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  does  not  keep 
well. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Sedative,  as  other  bro- 
mides, but  said  to  be  effective  in  smaller  doses, 
and  to  be  preferred  to  alkaline  bromides  as  not 
being  so  depressing. 

Administration. — As  the  solution  is  unstable, 
a  syrup  may  be  employed.  It  is  prepared  as 
syrup  ot  iodide  of  iron,  using  137  grains  of 
granulated  nickel,  377  grains  of  bromine,  and 
12  ounces  of  water;  afterwards  adding  24 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  bringing  to  the  volume 
of  32  ounces.  The  dose  is  a  teaspoonful,  equal- 
ling about  5  grains  of  the  salt. 

Nicotine  Bitartrate,  CioHi4N2H2C4H4 
Oe,2H20. 

Introduced  by  Dr.  Dreser,  of  Strasburg,  as 
a  crystalline,  stable  and  easily  soluble  salt  of 
the  alkaloid.  Other  nicotine  preparations  do 
not  possess  these  characteristics,  and,  as  the 
compound  produces   all    the   specific  effects  of 
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nicotine,  it  can  be  used  with  advantage  when- 
ever that  remedy  is  indicated.  The  dose  has 
not  been  stated,  but,  if  this  compound  contains 
the  alkaloid  as  in  the  formula,  the  minimum 
quantity  will  be  about  one-twentieth  of  a  grain. 

Orexin,  Hydrochlorate  of  Phenyl  -  dihydro- 
chinazolin.  Ci^H-i^N^HCl,  2H2O. 

Introduced  byPenzoldt,  in  March,  1890,  as  a 
stomachic  and  appetizer.  Derived  from  chin- 
azolin. 

Char. — Colorless,  or  nearly  colorless  powder, 
or  crystalline  needles.  Taste,  bitter  and  burn- 
ing ;  when  inhaled  produces  violent  sneezing. 
Solubility :  slightly  soluble  in  water  ;  readily  in 
alcohol. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Said  to  be  a  true  stom- 
achic, aiding  digestion,  stimulating  the  appe- 
tite, and  producing  a  marked  increase  m 
weight  (3^  pounds  in  10  days,  and,  in  one 
case,  one  pound  a  week  for  11  weeks.)  These 
reports  have  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
trial,  though,  in  a  few  cases,  some  improve- 
ment has  been  noted. 

Administration. — Preferably  in  pills  or  com- 
pressed tablets,  twice  a  day,  followed  by  a  cup- 
ful of  beef  tea.  The  dose  is  ^)4  grains,  and  may 
be  increased  to  7^  grains.  Pills  can  be  easily 
made  with  ext.  gentian  and  althaea  powder. 

Oxynaphthoic  Acid,  a-N aphthol-Carhonic 
Acid.     CjoHeOHCOOH. 

Prepared  by  heating  together,  at  i4o''C.,  un- 
der pressure,  a  naphthol  sodium  and  carbonic 
acid  gas. 
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Char. — Colorless  crystalline  needles  ;  odor, 
tar-like ;  subliming  at  about  loo^C;  melting 
and  decomposing  at  i86^C.  Solubility:  In 
water,  1-30,000;  in  alcohol  and  ether,  i-io; 
dissolves  in  alkalies  and  solution  of  alkaline 
carbonates,  forming  salts. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antiseptic  ;  disinfectant  ; 
antipyretic.  Said  to  be  superior  to  salicj^lic 
acid  as  an  antiseptic.  One  per  cent,  will  pre- 
serve substances  that  are  very  putrescible,  and 
even  one-sixth  of  this  is,  in  most  cases,  suffi- 
cient. The  toxic  properties  of  the  acid  prevent 
its  general  use  as  an  internal  remedy,  or  for 
preserving  foods. 

Administration. — The  acid,  or  its  sodium  salt, 
may  be  used,  with  glycerin,  in  parasitic  affec- 
tions. The  powdered  crystals  may  be  employed 
directly  as  a  deodorant,  or  disinfectant,  for 
water-closets,  etc.,  but  the  high  price  at  present 
precludes  its  general  application  to  this  purpose. 

Para-acetphenetidine,  see  Phenacetin. 

Paraldehyde,  see  notes  on  B.P.  Additions, 
1890. 

Phenacetin,  see  notes  on  B.  P.  Additions, 
1890. 

Phenazone,  see  notes  on  B.P.  Additions, 
1890,  and  Antipyrin,  in  this  series. 

Phenylacetamide,  see  Antifehrin. 

Phenylbenzanilide,  see  Benzanilide. 

Phenylurethane,  Elhylic  ester  of  Carb- 
anilic  acid,  CgHgNHCOOCgHg. 

Recently  proposed  as  an  antipyretic. 
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Char.— White  crystals,  melting  at  49°C. 
Solubility  ;  insoluble  in  water  ;  readily  in  dilute 
and  strong  alcohol. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antipyretic,  said  to  be 
particularly  useful  in  rheumatism. 

Administration. — In  capsules  ;  dose  : — 8 
grains,  corresponding  in  effect  to  double  this 
quantity  of  antipyrin. 

Pichi,  Fabiana  Imbricata. 

The  stems  and  leafy  branchlets  of  a  solan- 
aceous  shrub  growing  in  Chili. 

Char. — Branchlets  varying  from  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  firmly  adherent, 
warty,  brownish-black  bark ;  taste,  aromatic 
and  bitter.  Contains  an  alkaloid,  a  bitter 
resin,  a  neutral,  crystalline  body,  with  volatile 
oil,  and  a  fluorescent  substance. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Diuretic  ;  used  principally 
in  vesical  catarrh.  Sometimes  employed  in 
hepatic  diseases. 

Administration. — As  fluid  extract,  in  20  to 
60  minim  doses  ;  or  in  decoction  (i  oz.  to  32) 
of  which  the  dose  is  proportionately  larger, 
and  may  reach  8  ounces. 

Picrotoxin.     See  notes  on  B.  P.  Additions, 

Pyoktanin. 

Introduced  in  1890,  by  Prof.  J.  Stilling,  of 
Strassburg,  as  a  sure  and  safe  bactericide.  The 
composition  has  not  been  made  known,  but  the 
substance  is  avowedly  derived  from  or  consists 
of  one  or  more  of  the  aniline  dyes.  The  name 
signifies  "  pus  destroyer." 
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Char. — Two  varieties,  blue  and  yellow,  are 
now  to  be  met  with,  besides  a  large  assortment 
of  surgical  dressings,  dusting  powders,  pencils, 
etc.  The  blue  kind  resembles,  in  appearance, 
the  coal-tar  metallic  greens,  and  dyes  a  blue 
violet  color.  Both  varieties  appear  to  dissolve 
in  water,  but  the  solutions  do  not  keep  well, 
and  should  be  stored  in  the  dark.  At  the  time 
of  writing  (Jan.,  i8gi,)  the  characters  of  these 
compounds  have  not  been  accurately  de- 
scribed. It  has,  however,  been  recently  stated 
that  pyoktanm  is  merely  methyl  violet,  or  a 
mixture  of  anilines  of  this  character. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antiseptic  ;  disinfectant. 
Stated  to  be  superior  to  any  yet  introduced. 
The  vitality  of  bacteria,  moulds,  etc.,  is  destroyed 
by  very  dilute  solutions,  but,  from  experiments 
on  rabbits,  it  appears  that  toxic  symptoms  do 
not  follow  the  administration  of  even  very  large 
doses,  Pyoktanin  may  be  used  for  all  suppu 
rative  processes  in  which  antiseptics  are  ap- 
plicable, and  is  non-irritating.  The  blue  kind 
is  intended  for  general  purposes,  and  the  yel- 
low for  ophthalmic  practice.  The  stains  pro- 
duced by  either  may  be  removed  by  alcohol, 
chlorinated  soda,  or  salt  of  sorrel. 

Administration. — Dusting  powder,  2  per  cent.; 
ointment,  2  to  10  per  cent. ;  or  solutions  of  vari- 
ous strengths  (1-1,000),  also  in  the  form  of  anti- 
septic dressing,  as  gauze,  wool,  etc. 

Pyridine,    CgH^N. 

This  base  is  formed,  along  with  others  of  a 
similar  character,  when  nitrogenous  organic 
substances  are  subjected  to  dry  distillation ;  it 
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is  a  constituent  of  coal-tar,  and  occurs  largely  in 
bone  oil,  a  secondary  product  in  making  animal 
charcoal. 

Char. — A  colorless  liquid,  with  an  empyreu- 
matic  odor  and  sharp  taste  ;  s.  g.  .986  at  o"C.; 
boils  at  1 1 7*^0.  Solubility:  Readily  miscible 
with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  benzm,  and  essential 
and  fatty  oils.  Hygroscopic.  Forms  salts  with 
acids. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antiseptic  ;  germicide  ; 
respiratory  sedative.  The  presence  of  pyridine 
in  tobacco  smoke,  and  cubeb  cigarettes,  explains 
their  effect  in  relieving  nervous  asthma.  A 
solution  is  applied,  locally,  in  diphtheria,  and 
injections  have  proved  useful  in  gonorrhoea. 

Administration  — A  teaspoonful,  left  to  volati- 
lize on  a  plate,  in  a  patient's  room,  may  be  used 
in  asthma.  This  quantity  will  last  about  an 
hour.  A  10  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  is 
used  in  diphtheria  and  for  gonorrhoea.  The 
injections  may  be  of  about  one-third  this 
strength. 

Py rodin ,  Hydracetin ,  A  cetyl-phenyl-hydraz in . 
CeH^^NH.NHCHgCO. 

A  benzene  derivative  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  pyridine.  The  formula  shows  its 
relationship  to  antifebrin,  phenacetin  and  anti- 
pyrin. 

Char. — An  insipid  white  powder,  melting  at 
128.5*^0.  Solubility  :  in  water,  1-50;  freely  in 
rectified  spirit. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antipyretic;  germicide; 
analgetic.  Has  been  employed  in  fevers,  rheu- 
matism, and  externally  in  psoriasis,  but  is  liable 
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to  produce  toxic  symptoms,  and  must  be  closely 
watched. 

Administration. — One  to  three  grains  daily^ 
in  powder,  or  capsules.  Externally,  in  an  oint- 
ment of  lo  per  cent,  with  vaseline. 

Quinoline.    Chinolin,  CgH^N. 

This  base  occurs  with  pyridine,  in  bone  oil, 
and  coal  tar,  and  may  also  be  obtained  syn- 
thetically from  aniline,  or  by  distilling  various 
alkaloids,  as  those  of  cinchona  and  nux  vomica, 
with  potassium  hydroxide.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  of  pungent  odor  and 
taste.  It  possesses  antipyretic  powers,  though 
not  of  so  well-marked  a  character  as  to  give  it 
any  advantage  over  many  other  substances  of 
this  nature.  The  tartrate  is  occasionally 
used  in  medicine   in  doses  of  5  to    15  grams. 

Resorcin,  Resorcinol,  Metadioxyhenzol, 
CeH,  (OH)^. 

This  benzene  derivative  is  now  principally 
made  from  crude  benzene  disulphonic  acid,  and 
finds  large  employment  in  the  manufacture  of 
dyes.  It  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  fusing 
the  resins  of  ammoniacum,  galbanum,  or  asa- 
foetida  with  potassium  hydroxide,  dissolving 
the  mass  in  water,  acidulating,  and  dissolving 
out  the  resorcin  by  agitation  with  ether. 

Char. — Colorless  crystals,  inodorous,  and  with 
sweetish,  though  acrid  taste.  Melts  at  104*^,  and 
boils  at  245°C.  Solubility :  in  water  i-i^;  readily 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  less  so  in  chloroform  and 
fatty  oils.     It  should  volatilize  without  residue. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antiseptic,  disinfectant, 
antipyretic.      The    latter    action    is    of  short 
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duration,  and  it  is  for  the  former  that  the 
remedy  finds  use  in  medicine.  It  is  preferable 
to  carbolic  acid  as  being  less  irritating  and 
poisonous.  Strong  applications  have  a  caustic 
action. 

Administration. — A  i  or  2  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  may  be  used  for  general  purposes,  and 
is  not  irritating.  For  gonorrhceal  injections 
the  strength  may  be  as  high  as  3  per  cent.  For 
diphtheria  the  dry  powder  may  be  used,  or  a 
50  per  cent,  solution  as  a  paint.  Ointments 
vary  from  i  to  10  per  cent,  in  strength.  The 
internal  dose  is  5  to  30  grains. 

Saccharin,  see  Notes  on  B.  P.  Additions. 

Salol.  Phenol  Salicy late, C^H^OHCOOC^H^ 

A  patented  combination  of  phenol  and  salicy- 
lic acid,  containing  about  40  per  cent,  of  the 
former.  Said  to  be  made  by  heating,in  presence 
of  phosphorus  pentachloride,  a  mixture  of 
salicylate  and  carbolate  of  sodium. 

Char. — A  white  crystalline  powder,  with 
odor  of  wintergreen,  and  almost  tasteless. 
Solubility  :  Almost  insoluble  in  water  ;  freely 
in  rectified  spirit,  ether,  benzene,  fatty  oils, 
volatile  oils,  oleo-resins,  and  vaseline  ;  slightly 
in  glycerin.  When  gently  heated  with  camphor 
(salol  3,  camphor  2)  a  viscid  liquid,  salol 
camphor,  is  produced.  This  mixture  will  dis- 
solve iodine,  the  cinchona  and  other  alkaloids. 

Props,  and  Uses. — The  action  of  salol  is 
indicated  by  its  constituents.  It  has,  however, 
been  shown  that  in  the  stomach  it  is  inert  and 
innocuous,  but  as  soon  as  it  passes  the 
pylorus  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  pan- 
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creatic  ferment,  it  is  resolved  into  carbolic  and 
salicylic  acids.  The  specific  action  of  either 
of  these  can  be  secured  without  incurring  risk  of 
the  toxic  effects  which  would  result  if  the  acids 
were  separately  administered.  Salol  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  urine,  which  is  rendered  dark 
green  in  color.  The  principal  use  of  salol  is  as 
a  substitute  for  salicylic  acid,  in  certain  forms 
of  rheumatism,  and  also  in  diarrhoea  or  cholera, 
when  an  antiferment  is  indicated.  It  is  also 
employed  as  an  application  for  burns,  and  is 
an  ingredient  in  antiseptic  washes. 

Administration. — In  powder  or  capsules,  in 
doses  of  5  to  30  grains.  A  liniment  for  burns 
consists  of  salol  10  parts,  olive  oil  60,  and  lime- 
water  60  parts.  Mouth  washes  may  consist  of 
one  or  two  per  cent,  in  spirit. 

Salufer.  Sodium  Silico-fluoride.  SiF^(NaF)3 
A  proprietary  compound,  in  the  form  of  a 
white,  crystalline  powder  ;  soluble  in  water, 
1-160.  Used  as  a  deodorizer  in  gynaecology, 
and  as  a  disinfectant  lotion  for  sponging  out 
cavities,  washing  ulcers,  and  such  like  pur- 
poses. A  strength  of  one  grain  to  the  ounce 
is  generally  used.  The  strong  solution  is  not 
irritating. 

Sodium  Santoninate,  2  Na  C^^H^^O^^ 
7H,0. 

Made  by  adding  i  part  of  santonine  to  4*22 
parts  of  liq.  sodae,  B.P.  ;  digesting,  by  heat, 
until  dissolved,  filtering  and  crystallizing. 

Char. — Colorless,  tabular  crystals ;  or,  if 
crystallized  from  alcohol,  in  acicular  form. 
Inodorous  ;  bitter ;  slightly  alkahne.     Must  be 
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kept  in  the  dark.  Solubility  :  In  water,  1-3  ; 
in  rectified  spirit,  1-12  ;  insoluble  in  ether. 

Props,  and  Uses. — As  santonine,  possessing 
the  pharmaceutical  advantage  of  solubility. 

Administration. — 2  to  10  grains,  according 
to  age  of  patient.  May  be  mixed  witTi  sugar, 
or  syr.  aurantii. 

Soziodol,  Di-iodo-para-phenol-sulphonic  acid, 
CeH2(HS03)I,OH. 

The  potassium,  sodium,  zinc,  mercury  and 
other  salts  are,  to  some  extent,  now  employed 
in  medical  practice  as  substitutes  for  iodoform. 

Char. — The  acid  is  a  white,  crystalline,  odor- 
less powder  of  faintly  acid  taste.  Decomposed 
by  heat,  giving  off  iodine  vapor.  Solubility  : 
slightly  in  water,  7-100  ;  sparingly  in  alcohol. 
Contains  in  100  parts,  54  iodine,  20  phenol,  and 
7  sulphur.  The  sodium  salt  is  most  used.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  prismatic  needles ;  taste, 
sweetish  and  astringent.  Solubility  :  in  water, 
1-13  ;  in  rectified  spirit,  1-20  ;  in  glycerin,  about 
as  water.  The  potassium  salt  is  a  white  crys- 
talline powder  ;  when  heated  it  puffs  up  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  Pharaoh's  serpents' 
eggs.  Solubility:  in  water,  i-ioo.  The  zinc 
salt  is  white  and  sparingly  soluble.  The  mer- 
cury salt  is  a  powder  of  deep  citron-yellow 
color,  practically  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Soziodol  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  iodoform,  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, or  as  an  ointment.  The  soda  salt  may  also 
be  so  employed,  and  is  given  internally  as  an 
iodine  preparation. 
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Administration. — A  dusting  powder,  for  appli- 
cation to  burns,  may  be  made  of  soziodol  lo, 
and  starch,  or  talc,  90  parts.  An  omtment  con- 
sists of  soziodol  2  drachms,  starch  4  drachms, 
and  vaseline  or  lanolin,  if  ounces.  The  inter- 
nal dose  of  the  soda  salt  is  20  grains,  thrice 
daily. 

Strophanthine,  CigHggOg  (?) 

A  glucoside  obtained  from  strophanthus 
seeds.  The  principle  is  easily  extracted  by 
treatment  with  alcohol,  but  its  purification 
presents  considerable  difficulty. 

Char. — A  colorless,  intensely  bitter  sub- 
stance, showing  crystalline  form  under  the 
microscope,  but  not  yet  fully  characterized. 
Solubility  :  dissolves  freely  in  water,  alcohol 
and  glycerin:  almost  insoluble  in  ether,  1-20,000  ; 
petroleum  ether,  and  carbon  bisulphide ;  in 
chloroform  1-10,000.  The  solutions  in  water  and 
spirit  show  an  acid  reaction. 

Props,  and  Uses. — A  cardiac  tonic  and  diu- 
retic, as  strophanthus.  As  far  as  evidence  goes, 
the  tincture  produces  more  rapid,  certain,  and 
energetic  effects. 

Administration. — Dose:  i -200th  to  i -300th 
grain,  as  guttse  :  strophanthin,  i-20th  grain  ; 
water,  160  minims  :  10  to  20  drops  every  two 
hours  ;  or  in  capsules  i -200th  grain  ;  or  hypo- 
dermically  in  quantities  of  i -125th  grain. 

Sulphocarbol,  Sozolic  acid,  see  Aseptol. 

Sulphonal ;  see    Notes  on  B.  P.  Additions. 

Spermine.     C3H5N. 

This  substance  first  became  known  in  the 
form    of    phosphate,    the     so-called    Charcot- 
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Neumann  Crystals.  The  base  was  isolated  in 
1878,  when  it  was  obtained  from  the  semen 
of  men  and  bulls,  and  was  shown  to  exist  in 
calf's  liver  and  heart,  spinal  cord,  eggs,  oysters, 
fish,  in  human  marrow,  and  in  various  bron- 
chial secretions,  etc.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
bringing  a  watery  solution  of  semen  to  dryness, 
boiling  with  alcohol,  collecting,  washing,  and 
drying  the  insoluble  precipitate,  which  consists 
of  the  phosphate.  This  is  purified  by  extrac- 
tion with  warm  ammoniacal  water,  from  which 
the  salt  crystallizes  on  evaporation  and  cooling. 
The  base  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
phosphate  by  baryta. 

Char.  — In  wavellite-crystals  ;  alkaline  in  re- 
action ;  hygroscopic ;  and  also  attracting 
carbonic  acid.  Solubility  :  readily  in  water 
and  alcohol  ;  very  sparingly  in  ether.  Possibly 
identical  with  the  synthetic  products  piperazi- 
dine  and  ethylene-imine,  but  not  yet  proved  to 
be  so. 

Props,  and  Uses. — The  relation  of  spermine 
to  the  so-called  Brown-Sequard  elixir  justifies 
its  introduction  in  this  enumeration.  Its  action 
is  apparently  that  of  a  cerebro-spinal  stimu- 
lant and  tonic. 

Administration. — Subcutaneously,  or  by  the 
mouth.  The  latter  form  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  statements  of  Brown-Sequard,  who 
claims  that  his  remedy  must  be  injected  under 
the  skin,  or  into  the  rectum.  The  hydro- 
chlorate,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water,  appears 
to  be  the  most  eligible  salt. 
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Terebene  (principally  CioHjg). 

A  mixture  of  hydrocarbons, chiefly  camphene, 
cymene,  borneol  and  terpilene.  Not  to  be  con- 
founded with  simple  terebene,  or  solid  cam- 
phene, C^oHjg.  The  pharmaceutical  product 
is  generally  called  "  pure  terebene."  Made  by 
repeatedly  treating  turpentine  with  successive 
quantities  — 5  per  cent, — of  strong  sulphuric 
acid ;  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  several 
days  ;  decanting  the  clear  liquid  from  the  lower 
tarry  stratum  ;  neutralizing  with  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  distilling,  either  by  direct  heat  or 
free  steam,  and  repeating  the  process  until  the 
product  is  optically  inactive. 

Char. — A  colorless  liquid,  with  pleasant 
pine-like  odor;  boiling  from  155°  to  160'^C.: 
s.  g.  "86.  Solubility  :  not  miscible  with  water, 
but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antiseptic  ;  disinfectant ; 
expectorant.  Used  by  inhalation,  and  inter- 
nally, in   lung  affections,  and  dysentery. 

Administration. — Five  grains,  in  capsules,  or 
by  emulsion,  or  lozenges.  The  latter  may  be 
made  by  emulsionizing  3^  drachms  of  terebene 
with  3  drachms  of  acacia,  and  2  oz.  of  water, 
adding  sugar  6  oz.,  powd.  tragacanth,2  oz.,and 
dividing  into  100  lozenges.  One  inhalation 
may  be  made  by  using  5   minims  in  hot  water. 

Terpin  Hydrate,  Hydrate  of  Oil  of  Tur- 
pentine, CioHi6,3H,^0. 

Prepared  by  mixing  one  volume  ofnitric  acid, 
s.  g.  1.25,  with  an  equal  bulk  of  alcohol,  in  a 
shallow  dish,  adding,  when  cool,  two  volumes 
ot  turpentine,  rotating  occasionally,  and  allow- 
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ing  the  mixture  to  stand  fourteen  days,  when 
crystals  will  be  deposited. 

Char. — Colorless  crystals  ;  odor,  terebinthi- 
nate  :  melting  below  ioo"C.,  losing  one  molecule 
of  water,  and  afterwards  subliming  in  slender 
needles.  Solubility:  in  water,  1-300;  in  alco- 
hol, 1-20;  in  oils,  1-6;  slightly  in  chloroform, 
ether,  and  turpentine. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Principally  employed  as 
an  expectorant,  in  bronchitis  and  catarrhal 
affections. 

Administration.  — ;^  to  10  grains  in  an  elixir 
containing  glycerin,  alcohol,  honey  and  vanilhn, 
or  other  suitable  flavoring ;  or,  terpin   hydrate 

1  drachm;  glycerin,  alcohol  and  syrup,  of  each, 

2  ozs.;  dissolve  in  the  glycerin  by  water  bath 
and  add  other  ingredients. 

Tetraiodopyrrhol,  see  lodol. 

Thallin,  Tetra-hydro-para-quinanisol,  CgH,^ 
NOCH3 

The  sulphate  and  tartrate  of  the  above  base 
are  known  commercially,  and  it  is  to  the  former 
salt  that  the  commercial  name  belongs.  The 
compound  is  patented. 

Char. — Yellowish-white,  crystalline  powder  ; 
odor  resembling  coumarin  ;  taste,  saline,  bitter- 
ish, and  aromatic.  Solubility:  in  water,  1-7; 
boiling  water,  2-1;  in  alcohol,  i-ioo;  almost 
insoluble  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  has 
an  acid  reaction.  The  salt  is  sensitive  to  light. 
The  tartrate  has  similar  characters,  but  is  more 
soluble  in  water  and  less  so  in  alcohol. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antipyretic  ;  said  to  be 
more  valuable  than  kairin,  and  not  so  useful  as 
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antipyrin.  It  should  be  used  with  caution 
when  there  is  heart  or  kidney  trouble,  and  even 
moderate  doses  have  produced  serious  results. 
It  has  been  used  as  a  germicide,  in  the  form  of 
injection — i  to  2  percent. — in  gonorrhoea; 

Administration. — May  be  given  in  solution, 
with  syr.  aurantii,  or  in  pill  form.  Dose  :  2  to 
8  grains.  Glycerin-gelatine  bougies  of  2  to  5 
per  cent,  used  twice  a  day,  have  been  found 
very  efficacious  in  gonorrhoea. 

Thallium  Salts. 

The  salts  of  thallium  have  lately  been  intro- 
duced into  medical  practice,  and  are  said  to 
possess  alterative  and  germicidal  powers. 
They  are  all  poisonous,  and  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  confound  them  with  the  thal- 
lin  compounds  before  described. 

Thallium  iodide  has  been  given  in  syphilis  as 
a  substitute  for  mercury,  in  doses  of  one-sixth 
of  a  grain,  in  pill  form.  A  weak  solution  of  the 
sulphate  has  been  employed  to  destroy  gono- 
cocci,  and  bougies  of  cocao  butter,  containing 
5  per  cent,  of  the  salt,  have  been  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  iodide  is  the  thallous  salt. 
It  may  be  made  by  direct  union,  or  metathesis. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  yellow  powder,  almost  in- 
soluble in  water.  The  sulphate  is  in  colorless, 
laminar  crystals,  decomposed  by  water,  with 
deposition  of  brown  thallic  oxide. 

Thermifugin.  Methyl  -  trihydro  -  oxyquino- 
line  sodium  carbonate,  CgHgCHgNCOONa. 

A  yellowish-white  powder,  forming  with 
water  a  brown  solution.  It  is  claimed  to  pos- 
sess  the  power  of  reducing  the  temperature. 
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retarding  the  pulse,  and  increasing  the  blood 
pressure. 

Thiol,  Ammonium  Sulpho-thiolicum. 

Prepared  by  heating  the  oily  distillate  from 
peat  tar,  or  coal,  with  12  to  15  per  cent,  of 
sulphur,  and  treating  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  The  sulpho-acid  thus  produced  is  purified 
and  neutralized  with  ammonia,  forming  a  salt 
similar  to  that  known  as  ichthyol. 

Char. — Solid  thiol  is  in  black  scales  ;  the  so- 
called  Thiol  Liquidum  is  a  40  per  cent, 
solution.  Solubility  :  readily  in  water  and  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  ;  less  soluble  in 
these  solvents  smgly. 

Props,  and  Uses. — As  ichthyol,  in  skin 
diseases,  but  less  popular. 

Administration. — As  a  dusting  powder  :  thiol 
I,  starch  i,  zinc  oxide  2,  powd.  talc  16  parts. 
The  liquid  is  used  in  ointment  form,  1-8,  with 
lanolin,  or  lard. 

Thioresorcin,  CgH4(SH)2. 

A  sulphur  derivative  of  resorcin,  made  by 
the  action  of  sulphur  on  an  alkaline  salt  of 
resorcin. 

Char. — Yellowish,  flocculent,  inodorous,  in- 
sipid powder.  Solubility  :  insoluble  in  water  ; 
slightly  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  readily  in 
solutions  of  alkalies,  and  alkaline  carbonates 
and  sulphides. 

Props,  and  Uses. — As  iodoform,  for  which  it 
is  a  substitute.  Its  claims  to  be  non-irritating 
are  not  thoroughly  established. 

Administration. — As  a  dusting  powder,  or 
ointment,  5  to  20  per  cent. 
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Tribromphenol.     CgH^BrgOH. 

Made  by  shaking  a  solution  of  phenol  with 
bromine  water. 

Char. — Soft,  white  needles,  melting  at  g5°C., 
and  subliming  at  higher  temperatures.  Solu- 
bility :  Dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form, also  in  solutions  of  alkaline  hydroxides  ; 
sparingly  soluble  in  glycerin, water  and  phenol. 

Props,  and  Uses.  —A  powerful  antiseptic  and 
disinfectant,  said  to  be  preferable  to  phenol, 
and  not  irritatmg  to  mucous  surfaces.  Used 
principally  as  a  dressing  in  purulent  and  gan- 
grenous processes.  A  three  per  cent,  gauze, 
saturated  with  blood  serum,  remained  odorless 
for  fourteen  days. 

Trichlorphenol.  Trichlorphenic  acid.  CgHg 
CI3OH. 

Made  by  the  action  of  chlorine,or  chlorinated 
lime,  on  phenol.  Resembling  the  preceding 
compound,  but  melts  at  68°C.,  and  is  soluble  in 
glycerin  and  fatty  oils.  It  is  said  to  possess 
25  times  more  power  as  a  disinfectant  than 
does  phenol,  and  the  solutions  are  not  irritating. 
It  is  used  as  a  dressing,  or  a  wash.  Its  salts 
have  been  employed  internally. 

Trinitrine.  See  Notes  on  B.  P.  Additions. 

Urethane.  Ethyl  Carbamate, CO^H^OC^Ui, 

Prepared  by  the  action  of  cyanic  acid  or 
cyanogen  chloride  on  alcohol. 

Char. — Colorless,  tabular  crystals,  inodorous, 
and  with  cooling  taste;  melting  at  5o°C.;  boil- 
ing at  lyo^C.  Solubility:  Dissolves  readily  in 
water,  alcohol  and  ether.  Decomposed  by  alka- 
lies. 
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Props,  and  Uses. — Hypnotic  ;  said  to  be  free 
from  toxic  effects  of  morphine  and  chloral 
hydrate,  and  of  wider  applicability,  as  in  car- 
diac affections.     Is  antagonistic  to  strychnine. 

Administration. — In  doses  of  15  to  48  grains, 
in  capsules,  or  as  a  draught ;  urethane,  2 
drachms  ;  syrup,  i  oz.;  water  to  4  oz.  Dose  : 
2  tablespoonfuls. 

Zinc  Sulphite.     ZnS03,3H20. 

Recommended  by  Tichborne  as  an  antiseptic 
dressing.  Prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of  6 
parts  of  zinc  sulphate  and  5^  parts  of  sodium 
sulphite.  The  reaction  goes  on  slowly,  a  white 
crystalline  deposit  being,  in  time,  formed. 

Char. — Colorless  crystals.  Solubility  :  very 
sparingly  in  water  ;  soluble  in  sulphurous  acid. 
In  contact  with  water  oxidizes  slowly. 

Props,  and  Uses. — Antiseptic,  For  the 
preparation  of  gauze,  or  such-like,  the  fabric 
should  be  sterilized  by  boiling  in  water,  and 
then  immersed  in  a  boiling  solution  of  the  salts 
above  mentioned.  When  thoroughly  saturated 
it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  18  hours,  when  the 
sulphite  will  be  found  deposited  in  microscopic 
crystals  on  the  fibre,  to  which  it  gives  a  soft 
and  unctuous  feeling.  The  fabric  is  then  passed 
through  rollers  submerged  in  water  in  order  to 
remove  soluble  sodium  sulphate. 


Notes  on  the  Additions  to  the 
British  Pharmacopceia,  1890. 


Acetanilidum.  Phenylacetamide,  Antifehrin. 
CsH.NG. 

A  summary  of  the  principal  points  in  con- 
nection with  this  remedy  has  been  already 
given  (page  13).    The  following  may  be  added. 

Char. — B.P.  melting  point  235°F.  Solubility  : 
in  water,  1-200  (Ph.  G.  1-194)  ;  in  boihng 
water,  i-i  ;  in  alcohol,  freely,  (Ph.  G.  1-3-I)  ; 
also  in  ether,  benzol,  and  chloroform. 

Tests. — Should  burn  without  residue ;  dis- 
solve completely,  and  without  color,  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  also  in  18  parts  of  boiling 
water,  forming  a  neutral  and  odorless  solution. 
This  solution,  when  cold,  should  not  give  any 
color  when  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  is 
added.  The  identity  of  acetanilide  is  deter- 
mined by  the  isonitrile  test  which  is  performed 
by  heating  the  substance  with  solution  of 
potash  and  chloroform,  when  the  disagreeable 
odor  of  phenyl-isonitrile  will  be  evolved.  The 
test  may  also  be  made  by  mixing  2  parts 
acetanilide  with  i   of  caustic  potash,  moisten- 
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ing  with  chloroform,    and   heating   gently  in  a 
test-tube. 

Dose. — (B.P.)  3  to  lo  grains. 
Acetum  Ipecacuanhae. 
One  ounce  of  ipecac,  in  No.  20  powder,  is 
moistened  with  diluted  acetic  acid,  allowed  to 
stand  24  hours,  and  then  percolated  with  a 
quantity  of  diluted  acid  sufficient  to  produce 
one  pint  of  the  product. 

Dose  :  (expectorant).  5  to  40  minims. 
Adeps  Lanae,   Wool  Fat. 
\     This  has  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  hydrous  wool  fat,  which  is  in  turn  to 
/be   used    for   making    a    new  ointment — ung. 
/conii.      It    appears,    however,    that    hydrous 
/lanolin    is  a   patented   preparation,    and     the 
/  sale  of  the  B.P.  imitation  might    be    attended 
j  with  some  risk,  in    Great   Britain,    though  not 
I   perhaps  here.    The  characters,  etc.,  of  lanolin 
I   have  been  previously  given  (page  39),  but  the 
following  new  points  may  be  noted. 

Char. — The  B.P.  gives  a  range  of  ioo"P\  to 
iis^'F.  in  the  melting  point. 

Tests. — 10  grains  should  dissolve  almost 
completely  in  14  fl.  dr.  of  boiling  alcohol, 
separating  on  cooling.  Only  a  trace  of 
ash  should  be  left  on  ignition.  The  absence  of 
more  than  a  slight  amount  of  acid  is  to  be 
ascertained  by  shaking  an  ethereal  solution  with 
a  definite  quantity  of  solution  of  soda  and 
tincture  of  phenolphthalein.  Nitrogenous 
compounds  should  not  be  present,  as  indicated 
by  the  absence   of  the   odor   of  ammonia,    on 
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heating  with  liq.  sodae.  The  test  for  identity 
given  is  performed  by  pouring  a  chloroformic 
solution  over  the  surface  of  sulphuric  acid, 
when  a  purplish-red  color  will  be  developed. 
A  glacial  acetic  acid  solution  is  sometimes  used 
in  this  way,  the  red  color  first  produced 
changing  rapidly  to  blue  and  green, 

ADEPS  LAN^  HYDROSUS.    Hydrout  Wool  Fat. 

The  B.  p.  formula,  which  requires  the  incor- 
poration of  30  per  cent,  of  water  with  the  anhy- 
drous fat,  will  yield  a  preparation  identical 
with  the  commercial  patented  product.  The 
fat  should  be  previously  melted,  and  the  water 
worked  in,  with  constant  stirring,  until  danger 
of  separation  is  no  longer  to  be  feared. 

Emplastrum  Menthol. 

One  part  of  wax  is  melted  with  7  of  resin, 
and  2  parts  of  menthol  are  dissolved  in  the  mix- 
ture. The  latter  addition  should  be  made  at 
the  lowest  possible  temperature. 

Eucalypti  Gummi. 

Th3  Additions  simply  tells  us  that  this  is  a 
ruby-red  exudation,  the  so-called  "  red  gum  " 
from  the  bark  of  some  Australian  species,  of 
which  E.  Rostrata  is  named. 

Red  gum,  which  is  also  known  as  *' flooded 
gum,"  is  very  similar  in  composition  to  kino, 
for  which  it  may  be  substituted  for  medicinal 
and  industrial  purposes.  It  contains  a  form  of 
tannin  which  gives,  with  ferric  salts,  a  dirty 
green  precipitate,  pyrocatechin,  catechin  and  a 
resinous  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
soluble  in  alcohol — kino  red  or  eucalyptus  red. 
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Tests. — It  should  dissolve  almost  entirely  in 
alcohol,  and  to  the  extent  of  80  to  90  per  cent, 
in  water,  yielding  a  neutral  solution. 

Administration. —  Is  used  in  decoction,  1-40, 
as  a  gargle  ;  or  internally,  as  an  astringent,  in  2 
to  4  drachm  doses.  Diluted  with  an  equal 
weight  of  starch  it  forms  an  insufflation,  and  it 
is  also  used  in  lozenges  containing  one  grain  m 
each,  in  throat  affections.  The  liquid  extract 
made  by  dissolving  i  part  in  3  of  water,  may 
be  employed  as  a  styptic,  or  made  the  founda- 
tion of  a  syrup,  by  adding  sugar  (3  oz.  to  5  of 
ext.) ;  of  this  the  dose  will  be  half  to  one  drachm. 
The  official  dose  of  the  gum    is  2  to  10  grains^ 

Euonymi  Cortex. 

This  is  the  dried  root-bark  of  E.  atropurpu- 
reus,  wahoo,  spindle  tree,  or  burning  bush,  well 
known  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The 
mixture  of  principles  known  as  euonymiri,  has 
for  several  years  attracted,  in  England,  a  de- 
gree of  attention  somewhat  disproportionate  to 
that  evinced  here,  where  the  remedy  has  been 
known  for  perhaps  thirty  years.  Its  valuable 
laxative  and  cholagogue  properties  have,  how- 
ever, been  largely  recognized,  the  fluid  extract 
being  the  favorite  form  of  administration.  The 
Additions  specifies  the  root  bark,  but  both  this 
and  that  of  the  twigs  are  used  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  there  being,  of  course,  a  difference  in 
the  color  of  the  resulting  preparations. 

EXTRACTUM  EUONYMI  SICCUM,  Euonymin. 

The  bark,  in  No.  20  powder,  is  exhausted  by- 
percolation  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
rectified  spirit  and    water.     The   percolate   is 
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reduced,  by  distillation,  to  the  consistence  of.  ja 
thin  extract,  and  as  much  sugar  of  milk  is  add- 
ed as  shall  constitute  20  per  cent,  of  the  result- 
ing mixture  when  dry.  The  desiccation  is 
performed  over  a  water-bath,  and  the  dried 
product  is  reduced  to  powder. 

Administration. — Generally  in  pill  form,  with 
extract  of  hyoscyamus  or  glycerine  of  traga- 
canth.     The  official  dose  is  i  to  4  grains. 

Hamamelidis  Cortex.    Witch  Hazel  Bark. 

Hamamelidis  Folia.    Witch  Hazel  Leaves. 

Hamamelis  bark,  in  the  form  of  fluid  extract, 
has  for  many  years  been  used  here,  but  that  of 
the  leaves  has  never  become  very  popular, 
though  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  Both  are,  of 
course,  derived  from  H.  Virginica,  and  the 
characters  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The 
new  B.  P.  preparations  comprise  the  following: 

EXTRACTUM    HAMAMELIDIS   LIQUIDUM. 

Twenty  ounces  of  the  leaves,  in  No.  20 
powder,  are  moistened  with  a  mixture  of  one 
volume  of  rectified  spirit  and  two  of  water, 
packed  in  a  percolator,  and  allowed  to  stand  48 
hours,  when  the  operation  is  carried  to  exhaus- 
tion The  first  seventeen  fluid  ounces  of  the 
percolate  are  reserved,  and  the  balance  distilled 
to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract,  which  is 
added  to  the  reserved  portion  and  the  final 
volume  brought  to  one  pint. 

The  official  dose  of  the  extract  is  2  to  5  min- 
ims, which  appears  to  be  much  too  small.  From 
I  to  2  fluid  drachms  would,  we  think,  better  meet 
the  requirements  and  usage  of  medical  practice 
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here.     One  of  the  official  uses  of  this  extract  is 
the  preparation  of  an  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  HAMAMELIDIS. 

50  minims,  or  i  fluid  part,  of  liquid  extract 
are  thoroughly  incorporated  with  410  grains,  or 
9  parts  of  simple  ointment. 

TINCTURA  HAMAMELIDIS. 

A  I  in  10  proof  spirit  tincture,  made  from  the 
bark,  by  moistening,  macerating  for  24  hours, 
and  percolating. 

Dose. — 5  minims  to  i  fluid  drachm.  This 
dose  is,  we  think,  subject  to  the  same  objection 
as  that  of  the  liquid  extract.  At  least  one  fluid 
ounce  would  be  required  to  produce  any 
marked  effect. 

Gelatinum. 

This  is  now  made  official,  principally  that  it 
may  provide  a  vehicle  for  a  new  suppository — 
Glycerini.  The  usual  sources  are  specified. 
The  product  should  be  in  the  form  of  translu- 
cent sheets  or  shreds,  dissolving  completely  in 
hot  water,  and  yielding  a  colorless  and  inodor- 
ous solution. 

Tests. — Its  solution  should  not  be  precipita- 
ted by  diluted  acids,  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  or 
perchloride  of  iron,  but,  of  course,  by  tannin. 

Glusidum.  Gluside,  Glucusimide,  Saccharin, 
Bemoyl-sulphonic  imide,  CeH4CO-S03-NH. 

The  Additions  merely  indicates  the  source  as 
being  the  toluene  of  coal-tar.  Its  preparation 
from  this  substance  is  complicated,  and  need 
not  be  described  here.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Canadian  Government  did  not  anticipate  the 
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recognition  of  this  compound  when  it  revised 
the  tariff  last  year,  as  the  duty  of  ten  dollars 
a  pound  on  saccharin,  and  all  its  compounds 
over  half  of  one  per  cent,  in  strength,  may  be 
considered  as  prohibitive. 

Char.—  A  light,  white,  crystalline  powder,  of 
intensely  sweet  taste.  Solubility :  Slightly  solu- 
ble in  cold  water  (1-500) ;  more  readily  in 
hot  water  ;  in  rectified  spirit  (1-35);  glycerin 
(1-50) ;  and  chloroform  (1-50) ;  freely  in  solution 
of  ammonia,  and  also  in  solution  of  sodium 
bicarbonate,  with  evolution  of  gas.  This  solu- 
tion, when  warmed  and  neutralized,  yields,  on 
evaporation,  "  soluble  saccharin,"  which  dis- 
solves very  readily  in  water,  and  thus  becomes 
suitable  for  sweetening  purposes. 

Tests. — Should  not  leave  any  residue  on  sub- 
limation, indicating  absence  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter. Should  dissolve  without  color  in  sulphuric 
acid,  even  when  warmed  (absence  of  ordinary 
sugars).  The  test  for  identity  is  made  by  heat- 
ing with  strong  solution  of  soda,  maintaining 
the  mixture  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  semi-fused 
condition,  cooling,  and  dissolving  in  water, 
faintly  acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  testing  with  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
which  produces  a  reddish-brown  or  purplish 
color,  (reaction  of  salicylic  acid.) 

Administration. — The  balance  of  evidence 
goes  to  prove  that  saccharin  can  be  used 
harmlessly,  as  a  sweetener,  by  diabetic  pa- 
tients, one  of  the  most  eligible  forms  of  admin- 
istration being  the  soluble  salt.  The  official 
dose  is  not  specified,  but  a  few  grains  (^  to  2) 
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are  generally  sufficient  to  fulfil  the  purpose  in- 
dicated. It  is  now  generally  believed  that 
saccharin,  used  in  reasonable  quantities,  is 
quite  harmless. 

Homatropinse  Hydrobromas. 

This  salt,  which  has  been  introduced  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  ophthalmic  practice, 
is  stated  to  be  derived  from  an  alkaloid  pre- 
pared from  tropine.  Its  relations  may  be 
given.  When  atropine  is  heated  with  certain 
reagents,  as  baryta  water,  or  soda,  it  splits  up 
into  tropic  acid  and  tropine.  By  uniting  the 
latter  with  other  acids  new  compounds  result, 
of  which  that  with  mandelic  acid  is  home- 
atropine,  or  tropine  mendelate,  which  possesses 
the  properties  of  an  alkaloid.  The  hydrobro- 
mate  of  this  body  is  the  official  salt. 

Char. — A  white  crystalline  powder.  Solu- 
bility: in  water  i-6;  in  alcohol,  s.g.  .800,  1-133. 
The  aqueous  solution  powerfully  dilates  the 
pupil  of  the  eye.  The  official  tests  for  purity 
and  identity  are  very  complete  and  cannot  be 
well  reproduced  in  summary  form. 

Administration. — The  official  dose  is  i-8oth 
to  I -20th  of  a  grain.  It  may  be  administered 
as  a  mydriatic  by  guttce  (4  grs.  to  the  ounce  of 
water)  ;  oleum,  (2  per  cent,  solution  of  the 
alkaloid  in  castor  oil)  ;  or  lamellce,  which 
usually  contain  a  combination  with  cocaine. 

Hydrastis  Rhizome,  Golden  Seal. 

The  official  characters  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  U.S.P,,  and  are  well  known  in  Canada, 
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EXTRACTUM  HYDRASTIS  LIQUIDUM.   , 

Twenty  ounces  of  the  rhizome,  in  No.  60 
powder,  are  moistened  with  8  fluid  ounces  of 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit  and 
water,  and,  after  packing  in  a  percolator  and 
allowing  to  stand  48  hours,  the  process  is  car- 
ried to  exhaustion  with  the  same  menstruum, 
the  first  17  ounces  of  percolate  being  reserved 
and  the  balance  distilled  to  a  soft  extract  and 
added  to  it,  so  as  to  obtain  a  pint  of  extract. 

This  process  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that 
for  commercial  fluid  extracts,  and  the  pro 
duct¥TTiayT)e  considered  identical. 

Dose. — The  official  dose — 5   to  30  minims — 
is  also  the  same  as  that  usual  in  Canada. 
'     TINCTURA  HYDRASTIS. 

The  rhizome  in  No.  60  powder  is  percolated, 
after  24  hours  maceration,  with  a  menstruum 
consisting  of  proof  spirit.  The  strength  is  i  in 
10. 

Dose. — 20  mimims  to  a  fluid  drachm.  To  be 
in  harmony  with  the  fluid  extract  this  dose 
should  be  increased  two  and  a  half  to  five 
times. 

Liquor  Cocainse  Hydrochloratis. 

Half  a  grain  of  salicylic  acid,  and  33  grains 
of  cocaine  hydrochlorate  are  dissolved  in  boiling 
water  so  that  the  solution  shall  measure  6  fl. 
drachms.     The  strength  is  i  in  10. 

Dose. — 2  to  10  minims. 

Liquor  Morphinae  Sulphatis. 

Thirty-five  grams  of  morphine  sulphate  are 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity   of  water  (about 
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2  02.  will  be  necessary)  ;  2  fl.  ounces  of  rectified 
spirit  are  added,  and  the  final  bulk  brought  with 
water  to  8  fl,  ounces. 

The  strength  of  this  is  one  per  cent.,  while 
Magendie's  solution,  prepared  by  the  ordinary 
formulae,  contains  3.5  per  cent. ;  the  French 
formula  gives  2-6  per  cent.,  and  the  old  U.S. P. 
formula  0*22  per  cent,  of  morphine  sulphate. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  confuse  the  new  pre- 
paration with  any  of  these,  especially  the  first, 
which  is  often  kept  in  stock  in  Canada. 

Dose. — 10  to  60  minims. 

Liquor  Trinitrinae,  Solution  of  Nitrogly- 
cerine, Solution  of  Glonoine. 

A  one  per  cent,  solution  of  nitroglycerin  in 
rectified  spirit.  The  specific  gravity  should  be 
•844. 

Tabellce  Nitroglycerini  were  introduced  in  the 
former  additions  to  the  B.  P.,  and  this  solution 
now  appears  in  the  Additions,  but,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  nitroglycerin  itself  has  not 
been  made  official.  In  the  absence  of  other 
characters  the  following  may  prove  useful. 

Char. — A  colorless  oily  liquid,  of  sweetish 
aste  ;  odorless,  but  volatile,  the  vapors  pro- 
ducing headache.  S.  g.  1.6  ;  solidifies  at  —  20° 
yC,  fumes  at  187"^  C;  burns  quietly  when 
ignited  in  the  open  air,  but  explodes  when 
heated  in  closed  vessels,  or  by  percussion.  Is 
decomposed  by  alkalies,  yielding  glycerin  and 
nitric  acid.  Solubility:  in  water,  1-800;  in 
rectified  spirit,  1-15;  readilyin  ether,  wood  naph- 
tha, chloroform,  and  amylic  alcohol  ;  in  fatty 
oils(i -6,  almond).  The  solution  in  wood  naphtha, 
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or  even  methylated  spirit,  is  temporarily  non- 
explosive.  This  indicates  a  safe  method  of 
storing  nitro-glycerin  for  pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses, as  it  can  be  at  once  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  water. 

Administration. — The  dose  of  the  new  official 
solution  is  ^  to  2  minims  ;  corresponding,  very 
nearly,  to  that  of  the  tabellae,  which  contain 
i-iooth  of  a  grain  in  each. 

Magnesii  Sulphas  Effervescens,  Uffer- 
vescent  Epsom  Salt. 

The  mixture  used  consists  of  magnesium 
sulphate  loo  parts  ;  sodium  bicarbonate  72  ; 
tartaric  acid  38  ;  citric  acid  25  ;  sugar  21.  The 
product  should  equal  about  200  parts.  The 
sulphate  of  magnesium  is  dried  at  130°  F.  until 
ithas  lost  23  per  cent,  (about  3H2O)  of  the  51.22 
per  cent,  of  water  of  crystallization  which  it 
contains  It  is  then  powdered  and  intimately 
mixed  with  the  other  ingredients,  previously 
finely  powdered.  Granulation  is  accomplished 
at  200°  to  220*^,  the  product  being  subjected  to 
sifting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  effervescent  citro- 
tartrate. 

This  formula  should  produce  a  workable 
mixture,  though  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
preparation  will  prove  sufficiently  palatable  to 
be  popular. 

Dose. — ^  to  one  ounce,  corresponding  to  half 
that  quantity  of  Epsom  salt. 

Mistura  Old  Ricini.     Castor  Oil  Mixture. 

Six  fluid  drachms  of  castor  oil,  10  minims  of 
oil  of  lemon,  and  2  minims  of  oil  of  cloves,  are 
triturated  with  20  minims  of  solution  of  potash, 
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followed  successively  by  i^  fluid  drachms  of 
syrup,  20  minims  of  solution  of  potash,  one 
ounce  of  orange  flower  water,  20  minims  more 
of  the  potash  solution,  and,  finally,  sufficient 
orange  flower  water  to  make  two  fluid  ounces 
of  the  mixture. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Conroy  that  the  official 
manipulation  will  not  yield  a  satisfactory  or 
even  a  sightly  emulsion,  but,  if  all  the  solution 
of  potash  is  mixed  with  the  full  quantity — 
about  7  fluid  drachms — of  orange  flower  water, 
and  this  is  added  gradually  to  the  mixture  of 
oils  and  syrup,  there  is  produced  a  thin  emul- 
sion which  becomes  thicker  by  keeping.  The 
preparation  is,  however,  at  best,  an  imperfect 
solution  of  soap,  which  is  even  more  nauseous 
than  its  oily  basis. 

Dose. — ^  to  2  fluid  ounces. 

Oleum  Cadinum.  Oil  of  Cade,  yuniper 
Tar  Oil,  Huile  de  Cade,  [Oleum  ^uniperi  Em- 
Pyreumaticum). 

This  is  merely  stated  to  be  an  oily  liquid, 
obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  the 
wood  oi  jfuniperus  Oxycedrus,  and  other  species.' 

Juniper  tar,  derived  from  the  wood  of  the 
cade,  a  small  Mediterranean  tree,  has  been  used 
in  Southern  Europe  for  at  least  200  years,  as 
an  external  remedy  for  certain  skin  diseases  of 
domestic  animals.  Its  introduction  into  regu- 
lar dermatological  practice  is  quite  recent,  and 
the  oil  is  thought  to  possess  some  advantages 
over  ordinary  wood  tar. 

Char. — A  reddish -brown  or  nearly  black, 
viscid,  oily  liquid,  with    a  not   unpleasant   em- 
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pyreumat;ic  odor,  and  aromatic,  bitter  and  acrid 
taste  :  s.  g.  '990.  Solubility  :  readily  in  ether 
and  chloroform  ;  partially  in  alcohol ;  slightly 
in  water. 

Administration. — As  an  ointment,  combined 
with  an  equal  weight  of  wax,  or  with  vaseline 
<i-5)- 

Paraldehydum.     Paraldehyde.  (CgHijOg). 

A  product  of  the  polymerization  of  aldehyde 
by  various  acids  or  salts. 

When  ordinary  aldehyde,  CgH^O,  is  treated 
at  ordinary  temperatures  by  the  agents  indi- 
cated, particularly  by  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
sulphurous  anhydride,  sulphuric  acid,  or  zinc 
chloride,  or  by  protracted  exposure  to  cold,  its 
physical  and  therapeutical  properties  are 
changed,  paraldehyde  being  produced.  The 
reverse  change  may  be  brought  about  by  any 
of  the  above    agents. 

Char. — A  colorless  liquid,  with  ethereal  odor, 
and  a  burning  but  afterwards  cooling  taste ; 
s.g.  '998  ;  boiling  point  255.2°  ¥.;  heginmng  to 
congeal  at  50^  F.  Solubility  :  in  water  i-io,  less 
soluble  in  hot  water  ;  miscible  in  all  proportions 
with  rectified  spirit  and  ether.  Should  be  neu- 
tral, and  should  not  show  a  coloration  after 
standing  for  two  hours  in  contact  with  solution 
of  potash  or  soda.  Should  not  give  a  precipi- 
tate with  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

Administration — Used  as  a  hypnotic,  in  doses 
of  ^  to  i^  fluid  drachms,  in  capsules  ;  or  as  an 
elixir,  containing  paraldehyde, 4  drachms  ;  gly- 
cerin, 4  drachms  ;  rectified  spirit,  i  ounce  ;  oil 
of  cinnamon   4   minims  ;  oil  of  orange,  8  min^ 
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ims ;  saccharin,  i  grain.  Of  this  the  dose  is 
one  to  three  drachms. 

Phenacetinum,  Phenacetin,  C10H13NO2 

Produced  by  the  action  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
on  para-phenetidin,  derived  from  phenol. 

Char, — Colorless, tasteless,  inodorous, glisten- 
ing scaly  crystals  ;  melts  at  275®F.  Solubility  : 
Sparingly  in  cold  water  (1-1400)  ;  more  soluble 
in  boiling  water  (1-70) ;  in  rectified  spirit  1-16. 
Should  burn  without  residue,  and  dissolve  with- 
out color  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  alcoholic 
solution  should  be  neutral,  and  a  cold  saturated 
aqueous  solution  should  not  be  rendered  turbid 
by  bromine.  No  unpleasant  odor  should  be 
developed  when  5  drops  of  chloroform  are 
boiled  with  a  previously  boiled  mixture  of  5 
grains  of  phenacetin  and  2  fluid  drachms  of 
solution  of  potash.  When  boiled  with  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  diluted  with  water,  and 
cooled  and  filtered,  the  solution  gives  a  red 
color  with  chromic  acid. 

Administration. — This  antipyretic  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  5  to  10  grains,  in  capsules,  or 
suspended  in  thick  liquids. 

Phenazonum,  Phenazone,  Antipyrine, 
Phenyl-dimethyl-pyrazolone ,    CgHj5(CH3)2C3H 

A  crystalline  substance  derived  from  phenyl- 
hydrazine. 

The  characters  and  uses  of  antipyrine  have 
been  already  given  on  p.  14.  Most  of  them 
agree  with  the  "  Additions,"  but  there  is  a 
slight  difference  in  the  melting  point,  which  is 
now  given  at  230° F.     Phenazone  should  burn 
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without  residue,  furnish  a  neutral  solution,  and 
be  unaffected  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  A  one  per 
cent,  solution  gives  the  following  reactions : 
with  an  equal  volume  of  nitric  acid,  a  yellow 
color  passing  to  crimson  on  warming ;  with 
ferric  chloride,  a  deep  red  color,  nearly  dis- 
charged by  sulphuric  acid  ;  with  sodium  nitrate 
followed  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a  deep  green 
color. 

Dose. — The  official  dose  is  3  to  20  grains, 
Picrotoxinum.     Picrotoxin. 
Obtainable    from    the    seeds    of    Anamirta 
Paniculata,    (cocculus    berries)    by   exhaustion 
with  alcohol,  evaporation  and  purification. 

Char. — Colorless,  inodorous  crystals  ;  taste 
bitter  ;  melting  point  378°  F.  Solubility  :  in 
water  1-330;  boiling  water  1-35  ;  rectified  spirit 
1-13  ;  boiling  rectified  spirit  1-3  ;  (also  in 
alkaline  solutions,  glacial  acetic  acid,  ether, 
chloroform,  glycerin,  and  slightly  in  fatty  oils.) 
A  solution  in  liq.  potassae  reduces  Fehling's 
reagent,  and  an  aqueous  solution  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  alkaloidal  tests.  These  characters 
indicate  a  glucoside,  but  this  is  not  asserted  by 
the  Additions,  nor  is  the  formula  given,  (prob- 
ably CgHi^O^).  Picrotoxin  dissolves  in 
sulphuric  acid,  producing  a  saffron-yellow 
color,  turning  to  violet-red  on  the  addition  of 
potassium  bichromate. 

Administration. — The  official  dose  is  i-iooth 
to  i-3oth  of  a  grain.  For  internal  use,  as  in 
the  night  sweats  of  phthisis,  the  pill  form 
answers  well.  For  external  application,  as  in 
ringworm,  pediculi,  etc.,  the  so-called  Pigmen- 
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grains  of  picrotoxin  dissolved  in  ^  an  ounce  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  mixed  with  ^  an  ounce 
of  castor  oil,  and  lo  drops  of  oil  of  eucalyptus. 

Pilula  Ferri,  Iron  Pill,  Blaud's  Pill. 

The  B.P.C.  formula  has  been  officially 
recognized. 

Sixty  grains  of  iron  sulphate  are  reduced  to 
fine  powder  and  triturated  with  12  grains  of 
sugar,  and  4  grains  of  powdered  tragacanth. 
36  grains  of  potassium  carbonate  are  powdered 
in  another  mortar,  and  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  2^  minims  of  glycerin.  The  mixture  is 
added  to  that  of  the  iron,  and  a  mass  made,  if 
necessary,  by  the  aid  of  water  (preferably  with- 
out). This  is  divided  into  five-grain  pills,  each 
of  which  will  contain  about  one  grain  of 
ferrous  carbonate. 

Dose. — I  to  4  pills. 

Pulvis  Sodae  Tartaratae  EfFervescens. 
Effervescent  Tartarated  Soda  Powder,  Seidlitz 
Powder. 

The  adoption  of  a  standard  for  this  powder 
cannot  be  regarded  as  premature. 

The  official  proportions  are  :  for  the  blue 
paper,  120  grains  of  tartarated  soda,  and  40 
grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate  ;  for  the  white 
paper,  38  grains  of  tartaric  acid.  All  the 
ingredients  should  be  in  the  form  of  dry 
powder. 

Sodii  Benzoas,  Benzoate  of  Soda, 
NaC.H^Oa. 
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Made  by  neutralizing  benzoic  acid  with  soki- 
tion  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  evaporating  to 
dryness. 

Char. — A  white  powder,  amorphous,  or 
obscurely  crystalline,  modorous,  or  faintly  ben- 
zoic, with  sweetish  alkaline  taste,  and  slightly 
alkaline  reaction.  Solubility:  Readily  in  water, 
(i-i-^);  in  rectified  spirit,  1-24;  in  boiling  recti- 
fied spirit,  1-12.  Ten  grams,  when  incinerated, 
should  leave  3.68 grains  to  be  tested  volumetric- 
ally  as  soda.  The  benzoic  acid  test  given  is 
that  with  ferric  sulphate,  which  gives  a  yellow 
or  flesh  colored  precipitate. 

The  U.  S.  P.  salt  contains  one  molecule  of 
water,  and  will  bear  to  the  B.  P.  salt  the  rela- 
tion of  13.25  to  11.80. 

Dose. — 10  to  30  grains. 

Sodii  Nitris,  Nitrite  of  Sodium,  NaNOg 

A  process  for  this  salt  is  not  given.  It  is,  how- 
ever, commonly  prepared  by  ihrovfing  gradually 
into  a  heated  iron  crucible,  a  mixture  of  7  parts 
of  sodium  nitrate  with  i  part  of  starch,  lixiviat- 
ing the  cooled  mass,  evaporating  and  crystal- 
lizing. 

Char. — White  or  yellowish- white  deliquescent 
crystals.  Solubility  :  readily  in  water  (i-i) 
(very  slightly  in  rectified  spirit).  Should  corres- 
pond with  95  per  cent,  pure  nitrite  as  estimated 
by  Allen's  test.  The  aqueous  solution  is  neu- 
tral or  slightly  alkaline,  and,  with  sulphuric 
acid,  gives  ruddy  fumes  ;  with  ferrous  sulphate 
and  acetic  acid,  becomes  deep  brown. 

Administration. — In  doses  of  2  to  5  grains, 
in   tablets   ©r   solution.      Used  principally   in 
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epilepsy,  and  angina  pectoris.    Effects  resemble 
those  of  nitro-glycerin  or  ainyl  nitrite. 

Sodii  Phosphas  Effervescens.  Effervescent 
Phosphate  of  Sodium. 

This  preparation,  which  appears  to  be  a  very 
eligible  form  for  administering  the  popular  cho- 
lagogue,  is  made  from  the  following  ingre- 
dients : 

Sodium  phosphate,  50 ;  sodium  bicarbonate, 
50;  tartaric  acid,  27;  citric  acid,  18.  The 
phosphate  must  be  dried  until  it  ceases  to  lose 
weight  and  parts  with  its  12  molecules  of 
water  (about  60  per  cent.).  It  is  then  pow- 
dered and  added  to  the  other  powdered  ingre- 
dients, and  granulated  as  the  effervescent 
magnesium  salt. 

Dose. — J  to  ^  an  ounce,  representing  half  the. 
amount  of  phosphate. 

Sodii  Sulphas  Effervescens.  Effervescent 
Sulphate  of  Sodium. 

Made  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same 
proportions  as  the  preceding,  the  sodium  sul- 
phate losing  56  per  cent,  of  its  weight  (nor- 
mally 35.9)  : 

Dose. — ^  to  ^  an  ounce. 

Stramonii   Folia.     Stramomum  Leaves. 

Restored  from  the  edition  of  1867,  the  char- 
acters being  more  clearly  defined,  and  the  exclu- 
sively British  source  abandoned. 

Strophanthus. 

The  mature  ripe  seeds  of  Strophanthus  hispi- 
dus,  var.  Kombe,  freed  from  the  awns. 
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Char. — Oval,  acuminate,  about  three-fifths  of 
an  inch  long,  and  one-sixth  of  an  inch  broad, 
the  base  narrowed  but  blunt,  the  apex  tapering 
to  a  fine  extremity  ;  greenish  fawn  in  color,  and 
covered  with  appressed  silky  hairs.  Kernel 
white  and  oily  ;  odor,  characteristic  ;  taste, very 
bitter. 

TINCTURA  STROPHANTHI. 

One  ounce  of  the  seed,  in  No.  30  powder, 
and  dried  at  iio^F.,  is  percolated,  after  24 
hours  maceration,  with  pure  ether,  or  washed 
commercial  ether,  until  exhausted  of  oil.  The 
marc  is  removed  and  dried  at  i2o"F.,  and  per- 
colated, after  48  hours  maceration,  with  recti- 
fied spirit,  until  lo  ounces  of  percolate  have 
been  recovered.  This  is  then  diluted  with  rec- 
tified spirit  to  the  measure  of  one  pint.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  peculiar  procedure 
in  regard  to  the  allotment  of  spirit,  as  exhaus-  -i^ti^a 
tion  would  certainly  be  better  secured  by  the  -^^i^L^ 
use  of  the  full  quantity  of  menstruum,  though  ^^*U 
jf  '"^this  may  not  possibly  be  required. 

Administration. — The  dose  is  2  to  10  minims, 
which  is  best  given  in  a  spirituous  vehicle,  as 
the  bitter  principle  is  said  to  be  changed  by 
contact  with  water.  The  remedy  ma)'  be 
administered  in  pill  form  by  incorporating  the 
tincture  with  milk  sugar. 

Sulphonal,  Diethylsulphon-dimethyl-methane, 
C.HieS.O,,  or  (CH3),C(SO,C.,H,), 

This  new  hypnotic  was  first  prepared  by 
Professor  Baumann,  of  Freiburg,  by  oxidizing 
dithio-ethyl  -  dimethyl-methane   by    potassium 
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permanganate,  in  presence  of  acetic  or  sulphu- 
ric acid. 

Char. — Colorless,  inodorous,  nearly  tasteless 
crystals  ;  neutral ;  melting  point,  258^F.  Solu- 
bility :  in  water,  1-450;  boiling  water,  1-15  ; 
rectified  spirit,  1-50  ;  readily  in  ether  (1-135). 
Should  burn  without  residue.  When  heated 
with  an  equal  weight  of  potassium  cyanide  the 
odor  of  mercaptan  is  developed,  and  the  pro- 
duct, when  dissolved,  gives  a  reddish  color 
with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ferric 
chloride.  This  is  not  considered  a  very  reliable 
test,  but  is  the  best  yet  devised. 

Administration. — In  capsules  or  tablets,  or 
suspended  in  mucilaginous  fluids,  milk,  tea, 
etc.  Dose:  15  to  40grains.  Many  advantages 
have  been  claimed  for  this  hypnotic,  which  is 
said  to  be  free  from  narcotic  action ;  to  be 
prompt  and  reliable,  and  not  to  affect  the  heart, 
circulation,  temperature,  pulse,  respiration,  or 
digestion.  In  any  case  its  merits  appear  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  secure  official  recognition. 

Suppositoria  Glycerini. 

Made  by  placing  ^  an  ounce  of  gelatine,  cut 
small,  in  sufficient  water  to  cover  it,  allowing 
it  to  stand  a  minute  or  two,  pouring  off  the 
water,  and  setting  the  gelatine  aside  until  soft, 
adding  2^  ounces  of  glycerin,  dissolving  by  a 
water  bath,  continuing  the  heat  until  the  pro- 
duct weighs  1,560  grains,  and  pouring  into 
moulds  of  required  size,  (30  to  120  grs.).  The 
proportion  of  glycerin  equals  70  per  cent. 
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Syrupus  Ferri  Subchloridi,  Syrup  of 
Subchloride  of  Iron,  Syrup  of  Ferrous  Chloride. 

300  grains  of  iron  wire  are  dissolved,  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  in  a  mixture  of  2  fluid  ounces 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  with  half  its  bulk  of 
water.  When  cool,  adding  10  grains  of  citric 
acid,  filtering  into  10  fluid  ounces  of  syrup, 
washing  the  filter  with  a  few  drachms  of  water, 
and  finally  adding  syrup  to  the  volume  of  one 
pint.  The  sp.  gr.  should  be  1.340.  Each 
fluid  drachm  will  contain  about  3^  gr.  of  FeClj. 
The  citric  acid  is  added  as  a  preservative.  The 
syrup  resembles  a  preparation  formerly  used  in 
England,  and  is  similar  to  Syr.  Ferri  Proto- 
chloridi,  N.F.,  but  the  United  States  com- 
pound is  about  one-fourth  the  iron  strength, 
and  is  flavored  with  orange  flower  water. 

Dose. — ^  to  I  fluid  drachm. 

Trochisci  Sulphuris,  Sulphur  Lozenges. 

The  official  mixture  consists  of  precipitated 
sulphur  3,600  grains  ;  acid  tartrate  of  potassium 
720  grains  ;  sugar,  in  powder,  5,760  grains  ; 
acacia,  in  powder,  720  grains  ;  tincture  of 
orange  peel,  720  minims  ;  mucilage  of  acacia, 
720  minims. 

This  is  sufficient  for  720  lozenges,  each  con- 
taining 5  grains  of  sulphur. 

Dose. —  I  to  6  lozenges. 

Unguentum  Conii,    Ointment   of  Hemlock. 

Two  fluid  ounces  of  hemlock  juice  are  evapo- 
rated at  i4o°F.,  to  2  fluid  drachms,  and 
incorporated  with  a  mixture  of  10  grains  of 
powdered  boric  acid,  and  f  ounce  of  hydrous 
wool  fat. 


